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RATE COMMITTEE DOCKETS 

Acceptance, by the Western Trunk Line Committee, 
the Transcontinental Freight Bureau and the South- 
western Freight Bureau, of one of the arrangements sug- 
gested by us last November, for the continuation of the 
publication of their dockets in The Traffic Bulletin and 
The Daily Traffic World, was received in time to make 
it unnecessary for us to break the continuity of their 
publication. In addition, acceptance of the arrangement 
was also received, this week, from the New England 
Freight Association, the Southern Freight Rate Com- 
mittee and the Illinois Freight Association. Dockets of 
all these committees appear in the February 25 number 
of the Traffic Bulletin. With the exception of the 
dockets of the Central Freight Association Coal and 
Coke Committee, the Trunk Line Coal, Coke, and Iron 
Ore Committee, and the Texas Freight Bureau, the 
dockets now appearing in the Traffic Bulletin and the 
Daily Traffic World are as complete as was the case 
prior to the first of the year. We hope to be able to an- 
nounce shortly that these committees have also accepted 
our proposal. 


SENATE BILL 621 

Congress did this week what it might have done 
weeks ago without seriously inconveniencing itself. If 
it had done so the uncertainty relative to the status of 
straight overcharge claims and the bringing of suits to 
enforce awards by the Commission against the Director 
General would have been removed before a number of 
shippers, in their desire to protect their rights, took 
necessary legal steps to the end that they would not 
be left without relief in the event Congress failed to 
come through in the eleventh hour with the legislation. 
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There was no excuse for the delay in connection 
with this legislation. The bill, as originally drafted, 
passed the Senate June 11, 1921. When it reached the 
House several days later it was referred to the House 
committee on interstate and foreign commerce, and it was 
in this committee that it lay without action for months. 
There was no opposition to the measure. It had the 
endorsement of the Railroad Administration, one of the 
chief parties in interest, and of the Commission. Had 
not shippers become aroused to the fact that unless 
pressure were brought to bear upon the members of 
Congress the bill would be forgotten, it is exceedingly 
doubtful whether final action ever would have been 
taken. 


FUNCTION OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 

In an editorial in the February 18 number, we sug- 
gested a higher function of the traffic clubs than mere 
social pleasure and business profit. We suggested that 
they could and should lend their influence to the solu- 
tion of fundamental transportation problems. The first 
thing to do, if we wish to have them function thus, is to 
“sell” the traffic club. By that we mean that those to 
whom messages are to be directed and on whom influ- 
ence is to be exerted, must be informed as to what the 
traffic clubs are—their personnel, their purpose, and 
their peculiar ability and fitness to deal with the prob- 
lems they may consider. To the great mass of the 
public the term, “traffic club,” means nothing. If the 
ordinary citizen chances to see something in his news- 
paper about a meeting held or action taken by a traffic 
club he, likely as not, believes the item has to do with 
a gathering of crossing policemen. And this ignorance 
is not confined to the ordinary citizen. It prevails also 
among the extraordinary citizens, or sometimes less than 
ordinary citizens—the makers of our laws and those 
who administer them. 

Carl Stripp, when he was president of the Cleve- 
land Traffic Club, had a novel idea which he proposed 
to put into effect. It was at the time of the campaign 
that preceded the last presidential election. He pro- 
posed that each important traffic club of the country ap- 
point members of a joint committee to make a pilgrim- 
age to the homes of Mr. Harding and Mr. Cox and pre- 
sent to the two candidates for the presidency some of 
the outstanding facts of the transportation situation— 
incidentally explaining what the traffic clubs were and 
what weight should be given to their judgment—with a 
view to educating the candidates so that, whoever was 
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elected, he would have this information to guide him in 
making appointments and in otherwise dealing with the 
subject of transportation in his term of office. There 
were supporters of the plan, but generally it was re- 
ceived with indifference. The Republicans couldn’t see 
the use of calling on Mr. Cox and the Democrats—if 
there were any—presumably did not favor calling on 
the Republican candidate. The plan was so novel that 
it was almost ridiculed. At any rate, it was not ener- 
getically pushed and it fell by the wayside. 

Whatever may have been the merit or lack of merit 
in the Stripp suggestion, it was at least an illustration 
of what we mean when we say that we should first 


' “sell” the traffic club. If, for instance, Mr. Stripp had 


taken a strong representation of the traffic clubs on a 
pilgrimage to the shrine at Marion, and it had been 
forcefully explained to Mr. Harding what the traffic 
clubs were; with what authority and combined wisdom 
they spoke when dealing with railroad matters; and in 
what vital respects they represented both the railroad 
and the shipper interests of the country; and if, then, 
after Mr. Harding became president, the traffic clubs 
had followed up their call on him with proper represen- 
tations in certain matters, it is quite likely that his 
course in these matters, or in some phases of them, 
might have been different. 

Of course, many other ways of selling the traffic 
club will suggest themselves, both locally and nation- 
ally, local prominence, of course, contributing to na- 
tional influence. There should be more publicity in the 
newspapers, for one thing. It cannot be had, usually, 
especially in the larger cities, without going after it. 
The newspapers can gradually be educated to give at- 
tention to traffic club action on transportation questions. 
If the traffic clubs do things that they consider valuable 
and they have the desire to get results, they will think 
of many ways to accomplish those results. One must 
take himself seriously before he expects anyone else to 
take him so. 

Having sold the traffic club, how next shall we pro- 
ceed? Of course, there must be a proper committee in 
every club whose duty it would be to keep in touch with 
events and take up every matter of public concern re- 
lating to transportation. It should give no considera- 
tion to matters strictly local or personal. There should 
be no resolutions, for instance, recommending a mem- 
ber of a certain club or a man from a certain locality, 
or any other individual, for membership on the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. A good example of the 
kind of resolution not to adopt was one adopted by the 
Traffic Club of Chicago some time ago urging the ap- 
Pointment of an Illinois man to the Commission. There 
might be conditions under which all the traffic clubs 
would see the wisdom of appointing an Illinois man, 
but, as a rule, such a resolution would be narrow and 
sectional. Who cares, or who ought to care, whether 
an Illinois man or a California man is appointed or 
whether all the commissioners are from Illinois or from 
California—provided all the commissioners be qualified 
for their jobs? Geography might have some bearing, 
but it would be secondary. 

These committees would have to keep entirely away 
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from all questions of local interest. The resolution 
offered by such a committee in a traffic club would be 
considered by the club membership and, if adopted, sent 
to all the other traffic clubs with the request that simi- 
lar action be taken by them. Whenever possible, ac- 
tion ought to be taken by all the clubs on the same sub- 
ject and in the same language. When one club had 
taken an attitude on a given subject it would be pretty 
likely to be the position of all the other clubs, unless 
the matter were local—and if gt were local it would 
have no business to be considered at all. There would 
have to be some machinery, of course, by which the 
combined action of the traffic clubs could be gathered 
together and made known in forceful manner. Traffic 
clubs, as such, cannot lobby, but nearly every railroad 
man or shipper who does lobby or who appears before 
committees of Congress or the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is a member of a traffic club and he could 
use the action of the clubs to back up his position and 
keep the traffic club in the public eye as one speaking 
with authority. 

The machinery by which the action of the traffic 
clubs would take form is a detail. It could easily. be 
established. To make its work effective it would merely 
have to keep in mind the practical end to be achieved 
and the things necessary to achieve it, which are: Sell- 
ing the traffic club; the necessity for crystallization and 
uniformity of views even at the sacrifice of some indi- 
vidual preferences as to detail; the necessity for breadth 
of vision and lack of selfishness or provincialism. Of 
course, the success of the plan would depend on the 
wisdom and energy of those chosen to execute it. If 
they were lazy or narrow in their view they would fail. 
But that is true of any enterprise. Such a plan would, 
of course, call for some sort of national organization of 
traffic clubs, and the benefits of such a national organi- 
zation would be felt in more respects than the one I 
have been pointing out, though that one is sufficient 
justification for it. 

The great trouble to be overcome is that traffic clubs 
and their members do not take themselves seriously 
enough. When a resolution directed at some matter of 
public transportation policy has been under debate, we 
have known members of a traffic club to say they did 
not believe the members were competent to pass on the 
question. We challenge such a statement because we 
know of no one more competent to pass on any, ques- 
tion than the men who wrestle with it in its gripping 
effects every day of the week, and because we know 
that, aside from the fact that they are dealing, in such 
discussions, with things they know intimately, members 
of traffic clubs are, as a class, at least as well equipped 
with general intelligence and information as any other 
class of men. 

We have also heard in these discussions the objec- 
tion that traffic clubs were going outside their function 
in attempting to decide such. things and that to attempt 
to deal with them might disrupt the organization. As 
to whether the club is going outside its function when 
it does such things, that, of course, is a matter of opin- 
ion as to the fact. But if it is not the function of the 
club now we want it to be the function in the future. 
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As to the danger of disruption, we think any club that 
cannot survive a discussion and decision on any matter 
of broad public policy in which its members are inti- 
mately and vitally concerned, is not worth survival; 
and we think that any organization with the potential 
power of the traffic club that shirks its splendid oppor- 
tunity for public service—even though public service be 
not its primary function—ought also to die the death. 
Letting “George” do it is the crying evil of this coun- 
try. We love to criticize our public servants, who, 
many of them, are doing the best they can with very 
little information or knowledge. The thing to do is to 
give them the information and guidance they need, and 
then criticize them harder than ever, and to some pur- 
pose, if they do not act in accordance with the light 
that is given them. 

One may ask what are some of the things that the 
traffic clubs could accomplish if this plan were adopted. 
In the first place, there is the education of the public 
and many of their own members to the broad view that 
the real transportation problem is not how shippers 
may get lower rates or carriers make more money, but, 
fundamentally and broadly, the problem of assuring to 
the carriers, under private ownership and operation, 
adequate revenue, and assuring to the shipping public, 
at the same time, adequate service and reasonable rates. 
The misunderstanding of this fundamental proposition 
is responsible for the great majority of our transporta- 
tion troubles. The carriers don’t understand it; the 
shipper doesn’t understand it; the press does not see it; 
and the public is ignorant about it. The traffic clubs 
should grasp the problem and spread the light. There 
could be a little argument or friction, except about de- 
tails, if this or some similar statement of principle were 
generally adopted and thoroughly understood. The 
traffic clubs here can do a work of education. 

There is the matter of the kind of appointments 
that are made to the Commission. One president is 
not much worse than another in the system or lack of 
system he uses in making appointments to this or to 
any other body. Appointments are made on account of 
politics, either as a political reward for the man ap- 
pointed or for the man who wants him appointed. 

We said that if the plan of Carl Stripp had been 
adopted and followed up, President Harding might have 
done some things differently. One of the things we had 
in mind was the appointments he has made to the Com- 
mission. Some of them have been fairly good and some 
have been very bad. Few of them have been ideal. Is 
it not reasonable to suppose that if he had had the 
traffic clubs “on his back” he might have given more 
serious consideration to this matter and that the result 
would have been a stronger Commission? To what, 
for instance, is attributed the President’s reappointment 
of Commissioners Hall and Aitchison? Some of us have 
reason to believe that if it had not been strenuously 
pointed out to him that the Commission had been 
greatly weakened and that it would be exceedingly 
harmful to appoint two more raw recruits, the Presi- 
dent would never have reappointed Aitchison and Hall. 
Why should he? He had his own friends and his 
friends’ friends. We do not mean that Aitchison and 
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Hall are ideal appointments, but they are considerably 
better than some other things that might have hap- 
pened. The President needs advice and suggestions as 
to his appointments, -and he ought to have them from 
disinterested sources. Unless he has them he cannot 
be blamed greatly if he does not fully appreciate the 
necessity for selecting men with transportation knowl- 
edge and experience and chooses his appointees for 
other reasons. 

There has been ample opportunity for the kind of 
sane counsel that might have been offered by the traffic 
clubs in the agitation that has prevailed in these last 
few months for lower freight rates based on the theory 


that the high rates were throttling business and that , 


they were not justified by the condition of the carriers. 
The clubs might have performed a valuable office in 
educating the public to the view that, though rates were 
undeniably high, and perhaps too high for the country’s 
economic good, they were unavoidably so, generally 
speaking, and could not be lowered, if the carriers were 
not to be thrown into bankruptcy, unless operating ex- 
pense could be reduced through the lowering of the 
compensation received by labor. The daily press has 
been unusually ignorant and blind on this subject. The 
President has fed the fire with his ill-considered utter- 
ances based on misinformation or no information at all. 
It is not to be wondered at that the public has been 
wrong. 

The clubs might serve a useful purpose if they 
would get into the ring against the Railroad Labor 
Board. Some of them have adopted resolutions favor- 
ing throwing this body into the discard; but such reso- 
lutions have probably had little effect. No doubt they 
have been forgotten by this time. 

There is opportunity for the traffic clubs to do a 
valuable work in trying to put a stop to the political 
rate-making that is going on, not only in the education 
of the public and the warning of the members of the 
Commission and the politicians who hold office in Wash- 
ington, but in the education and correction of railroad 
men themselves—many of them members of the clubs— 
who, perhaps unwillingly, but, nevertheless, surely, are 
lending themselves to this system of political rate-mak- 
ing by doing what is suggested or not protesting what 
is proposed. The traffic clubs might encourage these 
railroad brothers to stand on their feet and put up a 
little fight. 

We have just experienced the best opportunity that, 
perhaps, has ever been offered for wise and courageous 
counsel from a body of disinterested, well informed 
men. The country has been in the throes of another 
general rate inquiry. It has been and will be long 
drawn out and, no matter what its final result, business 
must suffer in the meantime from the suspense. The 
ring is filled with selfish shippers seeking to “get 
theirs”; timid carriers, fearing to antagonize the Com- 
mission, or Congress, or their patrons; on the bench sits 
a Commission with its head more or less confused; on 
the side lines sit the members of Congress and other 
office holders, waiting to wire home to the farmers that 
they have brought about an era of lower prices and re- 


(Continued on page 450) 
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a ; ® clear” if, from any cause, the legislation mentioned by John 
Cc t T F. Finerty in his letter to the Traffic World, February 11, 
p. 327, was not passed. Those who filed suits acted on the 
urren Opics ‘ assumption it was better to be safe than sorry. Columbus 
W waited eleven years on the courts, much to the sorrow of 
1N) ashington tender school children in America who did not know that 
a & 








Tax Anything But Transportation.—In the search for 
things upon which to lay taxes for the raising of money for 
the soldier bonus, no one has publicly advocated re-imposition 
of the taxes on sums paid for transportation. It is about the 
only thing, so far as can be easily recalled, that has not been 
mentioned as a way out. Abstinence may be due to a general 
admission that rates are at least high enough, if not too high. 
It is suggested that it makes no difference to the man who pays 
whether the amount of money he pays goes to the railroad or 
part to the railroad and part to the government. Therefore 
a transportation tax is a part of the rate for all purposes except 
informing the man whose money has been taken as to its 
destination. 

Marketing of the railroad securities held by the govern- 
ment has been proposed as a help. It has been proposed even 
by men who have shuddered at the idea of the government 
floating a sixth loan, just as if there were any real difference 
between the government selling its own bonds and the bonds 
of railroads held by it as collateral. Either operation, it is 
believed, would have the same general effect—that of depressing 
outstanding issues of both government and railroad bonds, and 
that, too, just at the time when the people appear to be 
accmulating a bit of capital for investment in the issues of 
both government and of railroads, as shown by their rising 
prices. While no one has had the temerity to suggest a tax 
on transportation, it is the general idea in Washington, the 
soldier bonus legislation will be passed regardless of the prob- 
able bad effect upon business, which President Harding and 
his advisers, possibly for political reasons, assert has taken 
an upward turn. All of which may remind several men of 
cynical observation that he who desires to remain a patriot 
had better keep away from the national capital. 





Cross-Examining for Wage Information.—The attorney who 
tries to make a case by the cross-examination of witnesses for 
the other side, it has been remarked, has not been prominent 
in the general rate inquiry that has been going on since last 
December. The cross-examination has been meager. “Further 
examination,” akin to examination by the other party, by com- 
missioners has been more marked than cross-examination. As a 
rule they have desired light on prices and wages, especially 
in the industries for which the witnesses were speaking. In 
only one industry had a witness been unable to say that 
wages in the industry for which he was speaking had not 
been reduced from the peak. That was coal. Railroad wages 
have descended a little from the peak, but the rates of pay 
for miners and mine laborers, as a general thing, have not 
come down one penny. The earnings of the miners and mine 
laborers has fallen from the peak but the rates have remained 
up. Users of coal have had to stop using it until they could 
accumulate money enough to buy a little more. That fact, to 
be sure, has not been brought out in as bald a form as that, 
but the testimony is clear that farmers burned corn because 
it was cheaper than coal. It is certain they will not buy coal 
until they have accumulated money enough, by selling corn, 
to enable them to buy. Shippers have testified they could 
not ship because when they added the freight rates to their 
other costs they had nothing left. Therefore, they have not 
hired the high-rated enginemen, firemen, brakemen and shop 
men as freely as they did in other days. Therefore, in the 
vernacular of the western railroad men, the “hog-head,” the 
“bake-head,” and the “pin-head”-have had leisure to think 
about public questions and to use up some of the dollars they 
obtained, in other days, from shippers who are not shipping 
now. Their leaders have continued to talk about a “living 
wage,” just as if that were something that could be obtained 
without trading an equivalent to the man who obtains the 
Means of living from nature. Attorneys for the labor leaders, 
particularly, have refrained from any effort to make their case 
by cross-examining the farmers and shippers who handle farm 
products about wages in other industries. Those other indus- 
tries, in effect, are complaining against the wages demanded 
by the railroad laborers, which help hold up rates on which 
Shippers have declared, under oath, they cannot do business. 
It is a common saying among lawyers that he is a fool who 
cross-examines a truth-telling witness. That may be why, it 
has been suggested, the lawyers have refrained from cross- 
examination on wages. 





Suits Filed As Safeguards.—It is the understanding among 
those interested that a good many suits have been entered by 
those who have received awards of reparation running against 
the Director General. They acted on the assumption that they 
would not be hurt by so doing, and that they would be “in the 


their own Congress dawdled for a century before it finally dis- 
posed of the claims growing out of the unofficial war with 
France in 1798, commonly called the French spoliation claims. 
Failure by Congress to pass the bill would have put the claims 
against the Director General, upon which suit had not been 
entered by March 1, in the class of extremely doubtful assets, 
such as the French spoliation claims were. The United States, 
in the settlement of the difficulty with France, agreed, as nearly 
all settlements of wars, to assume and pay the claims Amer- 
icans had against France by reason of the damage done to 
American commerce, especially in the West Indies, before the 
infant American navy chased Napoleon’s ships out of those 
waters, or captured them. Any man who has ever had a claim 
against his own government will gladly testify that it is a 
good government but that it frequently, if not all the time, has 
bad agents. Thus far, in the eyes of some if not many claim- 
ants against the Railroad Administration, that agency of the 
government has been no better than was Congress in making 
appropriations for the payment of adjudicated French spolia- 
tion claims. 





The Poorest of the Poor.—In the time that has elapsed since 
the Commission’s decision in the New England division case, 
no one has come forward with a challenge as to its soundness. 
The inclination apparently has been to dispose of the matter 
by quoting from the burial service, ‘the Lord giveth; the Lord 
hath taken away.” It generally stops there. The New England 
roads may be willing to finish the quotation, but not the lines 
west of the Hudson river. It is suggested, however, that if the 
latter do not bring forward something that will persuade either 
the Commission or the courts the ruling is wrong, they will 
be assumed to have assented to the unquoted part. There has 
been some comment on Commissioner Hall’s suggestion about 
his colleagues having acted on the assumption that the New 
England lines needed the money, to the effect that in Ex Parte 
74 the Commission concluded all the railroads needed the money 
and therefore gave it to them; that it then assumed the needs 
of the New England lines were no greater than those of other 
eastern lines and therefore gave them all 40 per cent. Now, 
however, it has been further suggested, it has changed its mind 
and held the New England lines were more necessitious than 
their neighbors in the East to the extent of 15 per cent addition 
to the divisions arrived at in the usual way. In other words, 
that the Commission, in accordance with section 15a “initiated” 
certain rates in the eastern district, and then, on the showing 
made by the New England carriers, “modified” them. So, in 


the language of the politician, “what are you going to do about 
it?” 





Francis B. James Makes a Prediction.—In an article in the 
New Jersey Ceremist of recent date, Francis B. James put on 
the look of a prophet, sans whiskers however, to say “there is 
a new era dawning and even if Congress does not repeal section 
15a of the interstate commerce act, 1920, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has gleaned new light upon the subject and 
in the future undoubtedly will give a new interpretation and 
constructive application to the transportation act of 1920.” That 
was his conclusion after calling attention to the fact that the 
commercial side of freight rates, in the last few years, had 
been ignored and the revenue side had been emphasized, even 
to the point that the Commission in Ex Parte 74 seemed to 
think rates and revenue were synonymous terms. The interpre- 
tation made by the Commission in that case, according to Mr. 
James, “froze up the freight rate structure, destroyed its elastic- 
ity and made the element of revenue the predominating and 
controlling factor. It seemed to have lost sight of the great 
principle in transportation—that the rate should not be made 
more than the traffic will bear and confounded high rates with 
high revenue. According to pure mathematics 5 and 5 make 10, 
but in practical every-day economics 5 and 5 do not always 
make 10, and a 40 per cent increase in freight rates does not 
necessarily mean a 40 per cent increase in revenue, because 
such increase, being in many instances more than the traffic 
will bear, tends to destroy traffic, and not promote it.” 

In other times, Mr. James said, executive officers of the 
railroads. had a keen sense of the commercial side of trans- 
portation. He laid it down as the proper principle in rate mak- 
ing that freight rates should not be higher than the traffic will 
bear “and should be so adjusted as to promote the diffusion of 
industry and population,” presumably without much attention as 
to whether every single rate brings in the same percentage of 
return on the investment. More than one shipper, however, 
including Mr. James himself, has called attention to the car-mile 
or ton-mile produced by a particular rate or body of rates, sug- 
gesting that it was too high because it yielded a higher return 
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than the average on all traffic. Inasmuch as an average means 
that half the rates used in making the average are above the 
figure representing the average rate, that argument could be 
made against half the rates in the country today, with just as 
much logic as it had, as a rule, in the cases in which it was 
used. If the shippers asked to pay rates higher than the 
average would recognize as just a rule of rate-making that would 
give the carriers all the traffic would bear, then some very low 
ones might be made. However, the tendency is for representa- 
tives of shippers to frown upon every rate higher than the 
average, as being prima facie unjust and unreasonable. Then, 
when a given rate had been cut because it was above the 
average, other rates could be attacked because the average 
would be lowered and so on, until the highest charge would be 
naught per 100 pounds and carriers would be paying shippers 
a bonus to ship certain low-grade commodities. 

Vale R. R. A.!—The native Washingtonian and his local 
government, although always in physical touch with the na- 
tional government, is slow, so slow in grasping a fact, which, 
to the outsider, is one of the most obvious of all things. For in- 
stance, it is only within a week or ten days that the local gov- 
ernment has found out that the Railroad Administration no 
longer is “it” as a governmental body, but that the Commission is 
“some pumpkins.” It has labored mightily recently and come 
to the conclusion that the street car stop, which was placed in 
front of the Railroad Administration offices in the days of its 
power and glory, should be moved half a block eastward so as 
to mark the frent door of the Commission. As a courtier, one 
ready to cry “The king is dead, long live the king,” the Washing- 
ton local government would be at the foot of the batting list. 
In the days of the Railroad Administration augusti the local 
government reverently planted that yellow sign in front of the 
Director-General’s door, and the commissioners and their hum- 
ble assistants paddled across the mud and snow of Eighteenth 
street, dodging meanwhile the swift automobiles from the War 
Industries Board and the Food and Fuel Administrations, glad 
to be allowed to live on the street with the mighty ones. Now, 
the local Washington government having found that the Rail- 
road Administration, in the language of Dickens’ resurrection 
man, was not “so many,” it has solemnly decreed that the 
plebeian street car shall stop in front of the Commission’s main 
door instead of the main door of the Director-General. 

A. E. H. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A substantial increase in the number of cars of revenue 
freight loaded was reported in the week ended February 11, 
the total being 788,412 cars as compared with 753,886 cars in 
the week ended February 4, an increase of 34,526 cars, according 
to the weekly report of the car service division of the American 
Railway Association. 

The loading of the week ended February 11 exceeded that 
of the corresponding weeks of 1921 and 1920, the loadings in 
those weeks having been 687,867 and 786,633 cars, respectively. 

There were increases in the week ended February 11 in 
the loading of grain and grain products, live stock, coal, forest 
products, merchandise, L. C. L., and miscellaneous, as compared 
with the preceding week, and a decrease in the loading of coke, 
with ore loading at the same figure of the preceding week. 


Grain and grain products increased from 48,969 to 55,914 
cars; live stock from 27,998 to 30,274 cars; coal from 185,151 to 
192,167 cars; coke decreased from 7,844 to 7,823 cars; forest 
products increased from 50,204 to 52,638 cars; ore remained at 
4,015 cars; merchandise, L. C. L., increased from 218,571 to 222-, 
908 cars, and miscellaneous increased from 211,134 to 222,673 
cars. 

The loading by districts in the week ended February 11 
and in the corresponding week of 1921 was as folows: 

Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 10,939 and 6,127; 
live stock, 2,785 and 2,902; coal, 47,135 and 43,120; coke, 1,698 
and 1,131; forest products, 5,935 and 8.517; ore, 633 and 838; 
merchandise, L. C. L., 63,540 and 47,928; miscellaneous, 62,415 
and 51,919; total, 1922, 195,080; 1921, 162,482; 1920, 171,546. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,827 and 1,687; 
live stock, 2,573 and 2,872; coal, 55,744 and 45,575; coke, 3,887 
and 5,270; forest products, 2,881 and 2,575; ore, 554 and 2,569; 
merchandise, L. C. L., 45,928 and 37,897; miscellaneous, 46,822 
and 44,289; total, 1922, 161,216; 1921, 142,734; 1920, 161,164. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 251 and 167; 
live stock. 68 and 94; coal, 25,250 and 13,753; coke, 235 and 343; 
forest products, 961 and 1,258; ore, 20 and 51; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 5,530 and 4,267; miscellaneous, 3,194 and 2,433; total, 
1922, 35,509; 1921, 22,366: 1920, 32.983. 

Southern district:. Grain and grain products, 5,441 and 
3,098; live stock, 2,389 and 1,796; coal, 26,007 and 21,757; coke, 
576 and 649; forest products, 15,242 and 12,629; ore, 589 and 937; 
merchandise, L. C. L., 36,913 and 34,112; miscellaneous, 34,428 
and 33,136; total, 1922, 121,585; 1921, 108,114; 1920, 125,950. 
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Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 13,739 and 
9,730; live stock, 9,231 and 8,123; coal, 9,699 and 6;006; coke, 
1,033 and 1,617; forest products, 15,471 and 18,002; ore; 397 
and 982; merchandise, L. C. L., 25,429 and 23,831, miscellaneous, 
26,845 and 27,167; total, 1922, 101,844; 1921, 95,458; 1920, 114,748. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 17,034 
and 9,299; live stock, 10,929 and 10,086; coal, 22,825 and 16,570; 
coke, 252 and 292; forest products, 4,544 and 3,684; ore, 900 and 
2,316; merchandise, L. C. L., 29,819 and 28,975; miscellaneous, 
28,794 and 28,462; total, 1922, 115,097; 1921, 99,684; 1920, 118,018. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 5,683 and 
4,549; live stock, 2,299 and 1,770; coal, 5,507 and 4,596; coke, 142 
and 96; forest products, 7,604 and 6,470; ore, 922 and 401; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 15,749 and 16,155; miscellaneous, 20,175 and 
22,992; total, 1922, 58,081; 1921, 57,029; 1920, 62,224. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 55,914 and 34,657; 
live stock, 30,274 and 27,643; coal, 192,167 and 151,377; coke, 
7,823 and 9,393; forest products, 52,638 and 53,135; ore, 4,015 and 
8,094; merchandise, L. C. L., 222,908 and 193,165; miscellaneous, 
222,673 and 210,398; total, 1922, 788,412; 1921, 687,867; 1920, 
786,633. 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC IN 1921 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Association of Railway Executives has issued the follow- 
ing statement, which is based on computations made by the 
Bureau of Railway Economics from reports to the Commission: 


Reports just received by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
show that during 1921 there was a falling off in the freight traffic of 
the country of approximately 23.3 per cent, compared with the vol- 
ume the previous year. The decline was the greatest, both rela- 
tively and absolutely, that the railroads of the United States have 
ever suffered in the course of a single year. eek 

The net ton miles, the number of tons of freight multiplied by 
the number of miles carried, totaled 344,167,000,000 during the past 
year, or 104,390,000,000 less than in 1920. 

The greatest decrease, the reports showed, was in the Eastern 
district, where the net ton miles for the past calendar year amounted 
to 172,294,000,000, a reduction of 55,906,000,000, or 24% per cent, com- 
pared with the year before. The Western district came next with a 
reduction of 22% per cent, the net ton miles totaling 127,044,000,000, 
which was 36,910,000,000 below 1920. A falling off of 20.6 per cent was 
reported by the carriers in the Southern district, where the net ton 
miles totaled 44,729,000,000 in 1921, compared with 56,303,000,000, or a 
reduction of 11,574,000,000 net ton miles, in 1920. 

Reports for December last from all but one road, the Detroit, 
Toledo & Ironton Railroad, showed a reduction in traffic on the rail- 
roads of the nation of 25.9 per cent, compared with the same month 
the year before. The net ton miles for December for the railroads 
of the country totaled 25,707,000,000, which was 8,963,000,000 under 
December, 1920. 

Freight traffic on the railroads in the Eastern district fell off 30.1 
per cent for the month compared with December, 1920, while in the 
Southern district a decrease of 22% per cent was reported. Railroads 
in the Western district suffered a reduction of 20.4 per cent in traffic. 

The compilations are based on reports from carriers representing 
a total mileage of 233,459 miles. 


NOVEMBER OPERATING STATISTICS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Freight revenue in November of 182 Class 1 roads amounted 
to $340,324,550 as against $435,165,104 in November, 1920, and 
$3,618,597,130 in the eleven months ended with November as 
against $3,926,147,381 in the corresponding period of 1920, accord- 
ing to a summary of revenue traffic statistics issued by the 
Bureau of Statistics of the Commission. 

The reporting roads carried 144,092,000 revenue tons of 
freight in November as against 192,117,000 in November, 1920, 
and for the eleven months ended with November 1,517,432,000 
tons as against 2,038,832,000 in the corresponding period of 1920. 

The revenue per ton-mile in November was 12.84 mills as 
against 12.55 in November, 1920; and the eleven months it was 
og aes as against 10.38 mills in the corresponding period 
of 3 

Passenger revenue in November totaled $82,535,329 as 
against $106.652,454 in November, 1920, and in the eleven months 
it was $1,063,940,165 as compared with $1,170,548,481 in the cor- 
responding period of 1920. 

The revenue passengers carried in November were 78,165,- 
000 as against 96,921,000 in November, 1920, and for the eleven 
months, 952,614,000 as compared with 1,133,535,000 in the cor- 
responding period of 1920. 

The revenue per passenger-mile in November was 3.107 
cents as against 3.024 cents in November, 1920, and for the 


eleven months, 3.084 as against 2.710 in the corresponding period 
of 1920. 


LABOR BOARD-PENNSY DISPUTE 


Hearing on the question of dismissing the request of the 
Pennsylvania System to have its temporary injunction restrain- 
ing the Labor Board from finding it in violation of the board’s 
order made permanent, is now scheduled for March 8. A pro- 
posed investigation of the conduct in office of Assistant District 
Attorney John V. Clinnin, who had been assigned to the case by 
the Department of Justice, is supposed to have caused the 
postponement. 
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COAL FROM WESTERN KENTUCKY 


On further hearing, the Commission in No. 11885, West Ken- 
tucky Coal Bureau vs. Illinois Central et al., opinion No. 7374, 
66 I. C. C., 228-9, has modified its original findings in 62 I. C. C., 
686, to permit the establishment and maintenance of a rate or 
not more than $1.985 per ton on coal, from western Kentucky 
via Thebes, Ill., to Festus and Crystal City, Mo., provided such 
rate is not exceeded at intermediate points. The Commission 
entered an order permitting the defendant carriers to establish 
on or before April 20, on not less than five days’ notice, a rate of 
$1.985 per ton of 2,000 pounds for the transportation of coal 
from mines on the Illinois Central in western Kentucky via 
Thebes, Ill., to all points on the St. Louis-San Francisco Railway 
between Festus and Bainbridge, Mo., inclusive. The defendants 
asked that they be permitted to establish the rate of $1.985. The 


Commission said the adjustment was satisfactory to the com- 
plainant. 


RATES ON COAL TO NEVADA 


In a report and order in No. 12171, Public Service Commis- 
sion of Nevada vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et al., opinion 
No. 7373, 66 I. C. C., 216-26, the Commission has found unrea- 
sonable rates on coal, from the Castle Gate district in Utah and 
Rock Springs, Wyo., to certain points in Nevada, and has pre- 
scribed reasonable rates, which the defendant carriers are re- 
quired to establish on or before April 22. 

The complainant alleged that the rates on bituminous eoal 
from mines in Utah and southern Wyoming to destinations in 
Nevada were unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and sub- 
jected the State of Nevada and the people thereof to undue 
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RATES ON WOOL TO BOSTON 


Examiner Richard T. Eddy in a tentative report on No. 12853, 
Boston Wool Trade Association vs. Clyde Steamship Co. et al., 
has recommended dismissal of the complaint on a finding that 
charges collected on wool from Mertzon and Kerrville, Tex., to 
Boston, Mass., rail-and-water, including a lighterage charge in 
New York harbor, in October and November, 1920, were not un- 
reasonable. 

The examiner said the Clyde line was erroneously named as 
a party defendant, the shipments having moved by rail from 
Mertzon and Kerrville to Galveston, Tex., from which port they 
were handled directly to Boston via the S.S. Ossabaw of the 
Mallory line. The latter line ordinarily does not serve Boston, 
the examiner said, and does not concur in rates to that port from 
Texas ports. He said: 


Shipments from Texas ports destined to Boston and moving via 
that line are customarily lightered in New York harbor for handling 
to Boston by other steamers. Having obtained at Galveston a com- 
plete cargo of wool for Boston the Ossabaw, on this particular voy- 
age, was handled directly to that port without stopping at New York. 
Since no tariffs were on file covering such a movement charges were 
collected on the basis of the lowest applicable combination of rates 
to and from New York, which, on shipments from Mertzon, was as 
follows: <A rail-and-water carload commodity rate of $1.94, Mertzon to 
New York, published by the Texas carriers and the Mallory line, 
4 cents lighterage in New York harbor provided in Mallory line tariffs, 
and a proportional rate of 31 cents applicable via the steamship lines 
between New York and Boston on traffic reaching New York via the 
Mallory line. The complainant objects to paying for a lighterage 
Service which was not performed and alleges that the rat2s were 
unreasonable by the amount of that charge. 


The examiner said the situation was really one in which the 
Mallory line had performed a service without tariffs lawfully 
on file and that by doing so it had subjected itself to the penal- 
ties provided for a_ violation of section 6 of the act, a matter, 
he said, to be dealt with by the Commission through its Bureau 
of Inquiry. He said the Mallory line, however, having performed 
the service, was entitled to reasonable compensation, and that 
the shipper had received the benefit of the lowest applicable 
combination of rates, and that the rail lines to Galveston had 
received their lawfully published rates up to that point. 


CHARGES ON CARLOAD LUMBER ° 


An award of reparation, based on a holding that switching, 
demurrage, penalty and transfer charges collected on a carload 
of lumber from Hoquiam, Wash., to Atchison, Kan., transferred 
at Cheyenne to another car, were unlawful, has been recom- 
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prejudice and disadvantage, by comparison with the correspond- 
ing rates to destinations of similar or greater distances in sur- 
rounding states. 


The Commission said the record clearly showed that Ne- 
vada was surrounded by states to which the general level of 
coal rates was materially lower. It said the defendants freely 
admitted that the rates on coal to Nevada were higher than to 
points in the northwest generally, and undertook to justify the 
disparity by the relatively light tonnage to Nevada, the higher 
percentage of empty return haul, and the lack of competition, 
which, it was said, resulted in depressing the rates to the north 
and the west. The Commission’s conclusions follow: 


We find that the present rates on coal, in carloads, from the Castle 
Gate district in Utah and from Rock Springs, Wyo., to stations in 
Nevada on the main line of the Southern Pacific, on the Western 
Pacific and to McGill, East Ely, and other points on the Nevada North- 
ern, also from the Castle Gate district to Nevada points on the main 
line of the Los Angeles & Salt Lake and to Pioche, Nev., are un- 
reasonable and that reasonable rates for the future will be the fol- 
lowing amounts per ton of 2,000 pounds: T'o points between Tecoma 
and Tule, inclusive, on the Southern Pacific. and between Ola and 
Golconda, inclusive, on the Western Pacific, $5.50; to Winnemucca $5.90; 
to points between Benin and Reno, inclusive, on the main line of the 
Southern Pacific, and between Krum and Reno, inclusive, on the 
Western Pacific, $6.25; to points on the Los Angeles & Salt Lake be- 
tween Lien and Caliente, inclusive, also to Pioche, $5.60; to Etna, Tay- 
lor Spur, and Stine, $6.60; to points between Boyd and Roach, inclusive, 
on the main line of the Los Angeles & Salt Lake, $7; to McGill and 
intermediate points on the Nevada Northern, $5.60 on lump and $4.60 
on slack, run of mine, and nut; and to East Ely and points beyond on 
the Nevada Northern, rates that exceed the foregoing rates to McGill 
by the amounts which the present rates to those points exceed the 
present rates to McGill. 


The above findings are without prejudice to the conclusions which 
may be reached in any other proceedings as to the general level of the 
rates on coal in this territory. 
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mended by Examiner John T. Money, in a tentative report on 
No. 12859, Hixon Lumber Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. The charges 
found unlawful were assessed at Cheyenne, Wyo. The examiner 
said the imposition of the charges was the direct result of the 
Union Pacific’s unlawful refusal to permit its cars to go off its 
rails, it having issued, in January, 1920, instructions to its agents 
prohibiting the furnishing of Union Pacific coal cars to be loaded 
with lumber or lumber products for, or to be delivered to points 
on other carriers, except on stub-line connections of the Union 
Pacific. 

The examiner said the issues presented were substantially 
the same as those before the Commission in Schuette & Co. vs. 
Director-General, 57 I. C. C., 709, wherein the Commission 
awarded reparation in the amount of expense incurred for trans- 
ferring shipments of lumber at Minnesota Transfer, Minn., from 
cars of the originating carriers to cars of other carriers, due to 
the operating rules of the originating lines prohibiting their cars 
from moving off their lines. 

“The defendants argue,” said he, “that this case should be 
distinguished from the case just cited and other similar cases, 
and assert that it was neither intended nor did.the rule operate 
to keep the coal cars of the Union Pacific upon its own rails, but 
‘was simply designed to confine the coal cars to the coal traffic. 
The rule did not confine the coal cars to coal traffic, but it 
aimed only to prevent coal cars when loaded with lumber from 
going to points on other lines. Such a distinction is not suf- 
ficient to take this case out of the well-settled principle that car- 
riers cannot by operating instructions restrict their equipment 
to their own rails when it results in additional expense to ship- 
pers when they publish rates to points on the rails of other 
carriers and do not publish the equipment restriction in a tariff.” 

The examiner held that the complainant is entitled to repara- 
tion of $86.18 with interest from the Union Pacific. 


DEMURRAGE ON IRON AND STEEL 


Attorney-Examiner Charles F. Gerry, in a tentative report 
on No. 12725, United States Steel Products Co. vs. Director- 
General, as agent, Alabama & Vicksburg et al., has proposed 
that the Commission find that demurrage charges sought to be 
collected from complainant on shipments of iron and steel arti- 
cles, from various points east of the Mississippi River to Japan, 
the Philippines and other far east destinations, via the ports 
of Tacoma and Seattle, Wash., were illegal and that the defend- 
ants be directed to waive the collection of the charges. 
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The shipments moved on shipping receipts or domestic bills 
of lading interchanged, in conformity with governing tariffs, for 
through export bills of lading. The shipments were consigned 
to “order-notify” parties in the foreign destinations, via the 
ports of exit of Seattle and Tacoma, Wash., at which points the 
demurrage and storage charges for the detention of the ship- 
ments in excess of free time, were assessed and are unpaid, the 
examiner said. 

Such charges were legally applicable to the shipments, the 
examiner said, but the defendants failed, in conformity with 
tariff provisions, to notify anyone that the shipments had arrived 
at Seatle or Tacoma or that they were ready to make delivery 
at such ports of exit, and that therefore the charges were 
illegal. 


CHARGES FOR CROSSING RIVER 


Prescription of reasonable charges for the future, to be ap- 
plied to traffic crossing the Mississippi River at various points 
by car ferry or barge, has been recommended by Examiner War- 
ren H. Wagner in a report on No. 12478, allowances of mileage 
for Mississippi River crossings. ‘The report also covers No. 
12009, Natchez Chamber of Commerce vs. Natchez & Southern 
et al. This proceeding was an investigation instituted by the 
Commission to determine whether the allowance of 20 construc- 
tive miles for crossing the Mississippi River by car ferry or 
barge was reasonable and nondiscriminatory. The ferries con- 
sidered operate between Vicksburg, Miss., and Delta Point, La., 
where the Alabama & Vicksburg and Shreveport & Pacific cross; 
between Natchez, Miss., and Vidalia, La., where the Missouri 
Pacific crosses; between Angola and Naples, La., where the 
Louisiana Railway & Navigation’ Company crosses; between 
Baton Rouge and Anchorage, La., where Morgan’s Louisiana & 
Texas and Gulf Coast lines cross; between Harahan and Avon- 
dale, La. (used principally for passenger traffic); between New 
Orleans and Algiers, La., where the Southern Pacific crosses; 
and between New Orleans and Gouldsboro, La., where the Texas 
& Pacific and Missouri Pacific cross. 

The 20 mile allowance applies only on traffic moving under 
class and commodity scales, and is added to the distance from 
or to the opposite bank point. At Memphis and other points 
farther north there are bridges over which the railroads handle 
their traffic across the river. 

The examiner said that reasonable charges for the future 
would be not in excess of those contemporaneously applied at 
Memphis, to be added to the charges computed under distance 
scales from and to the west bank points. The charges applicable 
at Memphis, which the examiner said will be reasonable for the 
future, are as follows: 

CLASS—(Carload, except as otherwise provided below) 
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Rate, in cents per 100 pounds........... 5% 5% 5% 3% 3% 
( ‘lasses a af Wie aaa aa mae eae Wee we Oaee A B Cc D E 
Rate, in cents per 100 pounds........... § 3% 2% 2% 2% 2% 


Less than ecarload, except as otherwise provided below, 5% cents 
per 100 pounds. 


COMMODITY—(Carload shipments only, except as noted) 
Rate. 
(In cents per 100 
pounds, except as 
otherwise noted). 
I hI TE a a ea a a Pate al alia a aerate 
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I a a ak aie ara ara dc ce ip eaaahs  ehanla aa PN S re RR ew ein aa 
Circus outfits, all kinds, light or loaded, per cCar.................. $ $ .00 
Te ai iat se ok a ar asa el ate ata alah acalan arene pie O-0i e Caml eTw Me Oar ern a ebay 2 
Ce EE OD occa ews as ches mee ewe Tee Kee oN PP OR EE a ES aS 2 
CaStem GF COCtOm Titers, AWY GQUAMCIEY . . oo. ccseccccescscccceccess 3% 
SER ST eR SS ae a eee RSE mee pee ee eee one ene a 2 
Cottonseed meal, cake and hulls, straight or mixed carloads...... 2 
I ire pata ala od wha 6 ols as Hedi Gad iG Wik GIG e Oi CRO G6 Ce Hew Caw eile 2 
nn ee CE NUDE oso onc orcs ct eeu el ewe ee see eeikenes nb. ce beee ears 2 
I aa: tnt aiaiva ead aaa. wah se: on bs ia ghin OE WAC ain AAA ORES CR AOR OO RECON 2 
rere Balti col ws chsh as re Sete Sn et ai tS as ae Rb iad ht eka ehh cohol 2 
I cae Fanaa a Gh al ws eG SSG WOW. S Sia Oe US oh br Miele DS GAN OLS wicca ARI ole a Mlbrec 2 
ergo a aia} a. dose shales ate acelarere.b-se  w BR Sa wie as Marae ee Gi ee 2 
I al rasta a a as vag ln i Sok aban is no lea ad haha es Wain RUS wIS wh OES 2 
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IDENTITY OF OIL CORPORATIONS 


A recommendation that reparation on an alleged unreason- 
able rate charged on 89 tank-car loads of fuel oil, shipped from 
Mooringsport, La., to Saspamco, Tex., in the period from Decem- 
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ber 28, 1918, to March 25, 1919, inclusive, be denied, has been 
made by Examiner Howard C. Faul in a report on No. 12204, 
Gulf Refining Company of Louisiana vs. Director-General, as 
agent, Kansas City Southern Railway, et al. The rate charged 
was the applicable combination of 28 cents, made up of com- 
modity rates of 13 cents to Houston and 10.5 cents beyond, plus 
the increase of 4.5 cents authorized by the Director-General in 
freight rate authority No. 96. The examiner said that at the 
hearing request was made to amend the complaint by adding 
after the complainant’s name the words “in behalf of Gulf Re- 
fining Company,” which company uitimately bore the freight 
charges. The defendants objected to this request. 

The complainants offered evidence purporting to show that 
the Gulf Refining Company of Louisiana and the Gulf Refining 
Company are virtually .one company. The examiner said, how- 
ever, that while their principal officers, with the exception of 
the secretary, are the same, the two companies are separately 
incorporated; that neither company holds stock in the other; 
and that separate accounts are kept. He said that no agency 
to make claim on behalf of the Gulf Refining Company was 
established of record and its existence could not be inferred; 
and that for the purpose of this complaint they could not be 
considered as one company. The examiner said that the time 
for filing complaints for reparation on account of damage dur- 
ing federal control had expired when the request was made to 
amend the complaint and that, so far as the Gulf Refining Com- 
pany was concerned, the complaint was barred by the statute 
of limitations. He said the lower rate for which complainant 
contended was subsequently established and that no necessity 
appeared for a finding of whether the rate charged was unrea- 
sonable or otherwise unlawful. 


RATES FROM OKLAHOMA TO TEXAS 


In a report on No. 12090, Oklahoma Traffic Association vs. 
C. R. I. & P. et al., Examiner Richard T. Eddy has recommended 
the Commission find that class and commodity rates, from Okla- 
homa City, Okla., to points in Texas on the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Gulf Railway, Amarillo, and east thereof to and including 
Benonine, a distance of 110 miles, are not unreasonable or un- 
duly prejudicial. On traffic from Oklahoma City the points of 
destination mentioned are in what is known as differential terri- 
tory, and take higher rates than stations in common-point terri- 
tory. From other points of origin, such as Kansas City, Wichita 
and Shreveport, these points take common-point rates. The 
complaint alleged that this situation-subjected Oklahoma City 
to undue prejudice, which the Commission was asked to remove 
by requiring the carriers to include the territory in question 
within common-point territory. In conclusion the examiner cited 
the Commission’s decision in Railroad Commission of Louisiana 
vs. A. H. T. Ry. Co., 48 I. C. C., 312, wherein the Commission at 
page 344 said: 


While there is much in this record to indicate the propriety of a 
general scheme of class rates which recognizes no difference between 
conditions in western Texas and those in the rest of the state, a 

“straight distance scale,’’ as it was called, we can not disregard the 
evidence as to low density of traffic and sparsity of population in most 
of this western region and the adverse operating conditions encount- 
ered by some of the roads serving it. We are not convinced that the 
time is at hand when so radical a change can be made in the long 
— class rate system applicable on shipments to and from 

exas. 





REPARATION ON LUMBER 


In a report on No. 12534, Baker Reid Lumber Co. et al. vs. 
Baltimore & Ohio et al., Examiner Warren H. Wagner has rec- 
ommended a holding that the combination to and from Cairo, 
Ill., of 15 cents and 14.7 cents, respectively, was legally applica- 
ble on lumber shipped June 28, 1917, from Perry’s Mills, Ala., 
via East St. Louis to Detroit. He also recommended a finding 
by the Commission that the through rate of 30 cents was legally 
applicable on lumber shipped March 13, 1920, from Wetumpka. 
Ala., via East St. Louis to Dayton, O. He recommended an 
award of reparation down to the bases indicated. 

The question at issue was as to whether the Cairo combina- 
tion applied via East St. Louis on traffic from Alabama to Day- 
ton and Detroit. The carriers said they never intended the 
rates to Detroit and Dayton to apply that way. The examiner, 
resting his assertion upon Boldt Co. vs. P. C. C. & St. L., 42 
I. C. C. 308, said tariffs, however, were to be construed accord- 
ing to their language and that the intention of framers was not 
controlling. The shipment from Perry’s Mill was originally 
billed to East St. Louis and reconsigned upon instructions from 
the consignee, to Detroit. Charges to East St. Louis were at 
the rate of 22 cents on 57,300 pounds, while the charges beyond 
were assessed on 60,000 pounds at a rate of 12.6 cents. In 
addition a demurrage charge of $4 assessed at East St. Louis 
and a like charge at Detroit, through the error of the defend- 
ants’ agents. The complainants contended that upon a proper 
interpretation of the tariff, lumber from Perry’s Mill to Detroit 
was entitled to move at the lowest combination based upon 
either Ohio or Mississippi River crossings. The Cairo combina- 
tion was the lowest for the shipments through East St. Louis. 
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February 25, 1922 


The shipment from Wetumpka was billed to Herrick, IL, 
and thence reconsigned to East St. Louis because there was an 
embargo against Herrick. From East St. Louis the shipment 
was reconsigned to Dayton. The routes of movement were 131.2 
and 148.7 per cent of the short line routes. The examiner 
said the Commission should hold there were no restrictions on 
the routing and therefore the combination claimed was applica- 
ble upon the shipments as hereinbefore indicated. 


FARES FOR CARETAKERS 


Examiner Charles R. Seal in a tentative report on No. 
12941, Western Meat Co. et al. vs. Director General, as agent, 
Southern Pacific et al. has recommended dismissal of the com- 
plaint on a holding that defendant’s practice during the period 
‘rom January 1, 1920, to September 18, 1920, of retaining pas- 
senger fares of caretakers sent by complainants to accompany 
shipments of live stock from points of origin in California, 
Nevada and Utah, and the charges so retained, was not unrea- 
sonable or otherwise unlawful. The examiner said that car- 
liers generally provided for the free return transportation of 
caretakers who have accompanied shipments of live stock to 
market, and that defendants further provided, prior to December 
31, 1919, for the refunding of passenger fares of caretakers sent 
to points on the Western Pacific and points on the Southern 
Pacific to accompany shipments consisting or two or more cars 
of live stock. Effective on that date they cancelled the rule 
providing for such refund. The rule was restored by the West- 
ern Pacific, effective September 12, 1920, and by the Southern 
Pacific, effective September 18, 1920. The examiner said the 
prior existence and subsequent establishment of the refunding 
rule did not necessarily establish complainant’s right to the 
benefit thereof during the period it was not in force. 


RATES ON SILICA SAND 


In a report proposed on further hearing on No. 10927, the 
Silica Sand Producers’ Association of Illinois vs. Director-Gen- 
eral, as agent, C. B. & Q. et al., Attorney-Examiner A. R. Mack- 
ley has recommended that the carriers be directed to remove 
fourth section departures which were discussed on rehearing. 
In the original report, 58 I. C. C. 549, and in a report on further 
hearing,. 60 I. C. C. 453, the Commission corrected an undue 
prejudice against the Ottawa, Ill., district and an undue pref- 
erence of the Gray’s Summit, Silica and Pacific, Mo., district, 
in the rates on silica sand to points east of the Indiana-Illinois 
state line. The examiner said that on petition of the complain- 
ant the case was reopened with respect to allegations that the 
rates from the Ottawa district exceeded the aggregate of the 
intermediate rates and did not conform to the long-and-short- 
haul clause of section 4 of the act. 

“According to a check of the complainant’s exhibits,” Mr. 
Mackley said, ‘“‘made by the defendants since the hearing, and 
largely confirmed by our tariff check, some of the departures al- 
leged do not exist, or are based on aggregates of intermediate 
rates over unworkable or unused routes, and some of the actual 
departures have been corrected. The defendants express their 
willingness to correct other departures that may be called to their 
attention. The defendants will be expected to revise their rates 
in accordance with the requirements of the fourth section. If 
this is not done with reasonable promptness, appropriate action 
will be taken.” 


REPARATION ON GRAIN 


A recommendation that an award of reparation be made on 
shipments of grain, from Illinois points via Peoria, Ill., to points 
in eastern trunk line territory, has been made by Examiner John 
H. Howell, in a tentative report on further hearing in No. 8347, 
Peoria Board of Trade vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Director 
General, as agent, et al. The examiner said that in the original 
report the Commission had found that from an extensive territory 
surrounding Peoria, Ill., the joint through rates on grain to east- 
ern trunk line territory were greater than the aggregates of the 
rates which would have been applicable on interstate traffic to 
and from Peoria had the joint rates been canceled, and held that 
such joint rates had been, were and would be unreasonable to 
that extent. It also held that the record afforded no basis for 
reparation (55 I. C. C., 42). The case was reopened for further 
hearing on the question of reparation. The examiner said the 
Commission should find that the complainants made shipments 
during the period from September 27, 1913, to September 20, 1920, 
and paid and bore the charges thereon, and that they were dam- 
aged by reason of the exaction of charges higher than those 
found reasonable in the original report, and that they are entitled 
lo reparation with interest. 








SWITCHING OF COAL AT PHILADELPHIA 


Examiner J. P. McGrath has recommended an award of 
reparation, in a tentative report on No. 12736, George B. Newton 
Coal Co. vs. Director General, as agent, and the Pennsylvania, 
on a finding that charges assessed for the movement, from 
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Angora to Paschal and 52nd street, points within the corporate 
limits of Philadelphia, Pa., of certain carloads of anthracite coal, 
originating at mines in Pennsylvania, were illegal. The com- 
plainant alleged that a rate of $1.20 per long ton and the recon- 
signment charge of $5 per car assessed on the reconsigned move- 
ments were illegal and unreasonable. The examiner sustained 
a contention of the complainant that under: a reconsignment 
tariff, providing that cars which had been placed for unloading 
and subsequently reforwarded without being unloaded to a point 
within the switching limits of the billed destination, would not be 
subject to reconsignment charge, but would be subject to the 
switching or local rate, in addition to the rate from point of 
origin to billed destination, and that where no switching tariff 
was in effect the charge would be 10 cents per ton of 2,000 
pounds, minimum $5 per car. The examiner said there was no 
switching tariff on coal in effect from Angora to 52d street and 
Paschal. He found that the charges assailed were illegal to the 
extent that they exceeded 10 cents per ton of 2,000 pounds, 


minimum $5 per car, and that reparation should be made to that 
basis. 


Examiner J. Edgar Smith, in a tentative report on No. 12625, 
Corn Belt Packing Co. et al. vs. Ann Arbor et al., has recom- 
mended a holding that rates on fresh meats, packing house prod- 
ucts and similar articles, from Dubuque, Ia., to Chicago, IIl., 
and Chicago rate territory, to Rockford, Ill., and to certain points 
in Wisconsin, are unreasonable, the Wisconsin points being Fond 
du Lac, Green Bay, Appleton, Wausau and Sheboygan. 

The examiner said the defendants proposed to rectify the 
present undue prejudice in rates to Wisconsin points by placing 
rates from Dubuque to those points upon the same level as from 
St. Paul, Austin and Winona, and from Mason City, Ia. He said 
the agreed basis for rates from Dubuque to Fond du Lac, Green’ 
Bay, Appleton, Wausau and Sheboygan was 30.5 cents on fresh 
meats and 27 cents on packing house products, and that the 
Commission should find these rates to be reasonable. 

The examiner recommended that the Commission find that 
ithe reasonable rates on fresh meats and packing house products 
to apply from Dubuque to Chicago are 22 cents, or 1 cent less 
than from Cedar Rapids; and to Rockford 19 cents, or 4 cents 
less than from Cedar Rapids. 


REPARATION ON SORGHUM SEED 


A recommendation that the Commission find that rates on 
Sorghum seed from April, 1917, to March 30, 1920, and on sudan 
seed since July 1, 1919, from Texas points to Atchison, Kans., 
Kansas City, Mo., and Lawrence, Kans., were and are unrea- 
sonable to the extent that they exceeded or exceed the rates 
contemporaneously maintained by defendants on grain, minimum 
40,000 pounds, and that for the future they will be unreasonable 
to the extent that they exceed the rates on wheat in effect prior 
to the general reduction ordered by the Commission in Rates 
on Grain, Grain Products and Hay, 64 I. C. C. 85, and award 
reparation has been made by Examiner John A. McQuillan in a 
tentative report on No. 12653, Mangelsdorf Seed Co. vs. Santa 
Fe et al. The report also embraces No. 12653, Sub No. 1, 
Same vs. Director General; No. 12695, Rudy-Patrick Seed Co. 
vs. I. & G. N. et al., and No. 12695, Sub No. 1, Same vs. Director 
General. Conditions respecting grain and its products were 
shown to exist in the Western grain rate case, the examiner 
said, which the record in the instant case did not disclose with 
respect to the seed in question. 


JOINT RATES ON GRAIN 


Attorney-Examiner A. R. Mackley, in a tentative report on 
No. 12752, Fort Worth Freight Bureau vs. Beaumont, Sour Lake 
& Western et al., has proposed the following findings: 

“Joint rates on grain and grain products, from points on the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway in Oklahoma, Kansas 
and other states to points on the Gulf Coast Lines east of Hous- 
ton, Tex., to which joint rates now apply via Eunice, La., a 
reasonably direct route, not required to be established also via 
Fort Worth. 

Joint rates on grain and grain products from the same 
puints of origin to points on the Gulf Coast Lines south of 
Houston, to which the reasonably direct route is through Fort 
Worth, required to be established via Fort Worth. 

“For the Rock Island to withdraw transit arrangements under 
the joint rates herein required to be prescribed, on the basis 
effective in connection with other joint rates of that carrier, 
to which reference is made in the report, would be to. subject 
points on the Gulf Coast Lines, as consuming markets, and 
Fort Worth, as a transit point, to undue prejudice and disad- 
vantage, and give to the consuming markets and transit points 
benefited by the other joint rates an undue preference and 
advantage.” 

The Commission was asked to establish, on grain, from 
points on the C. R. I. & P. in Oklahoma, Missouri, lowa, Kansas 
and other states, to points on the Gulf Coast Lines, extending 
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from Brownsville, Tex., to New Orleans, La., inclusive, the same 
basis of joint rates, with transit at Fort Worth, Tex., that ap- 
plies to the same destinations from points on other lines in 
the same states, including the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, the 
St. Louis-San Francisco and the M. K. & T., and that applies 
from points on its own lines to destinations on certain lines in 
Texas other than the Gulf Coast Lines. 

Mr. Mackley said one reason for the Rock Island withhold- 
ing the joint rates was the alleged lack of commercial necessity 
therefor, inasmuch as grain from points on its line can now 
be shipped to points on the Gulf Coast Lines on the basis de- 
sired, due to preservation of identity of inbound grain not being 
required under transit regulations. He said, however, that ap- 
parently the main reason was the carriers’ inability to agree 
on divisions which have been the subject of negotiations between 
them since 1915. 

“The record indicates that instances do arise, and are al- 
ways to be feared,” said he, “in which inbound expense bills 
of other lines parties to joint rates are not available for the 
outbound shipment of Rock Island products at the balances of 
those rates, and that to insure the required surplus would entail 
additional expense in enlarged storage facilities and grain ac- 
cumulation. An outlet for Rock Island grain should not be 
made dependent upon the use of joint rates of other lines 
through the manipulation of expense bills. Nor should it be 
withheld because of the disagreement of carriers over divisions.” 


RATES ON COAL FROM WILLARD, KY. 


Following Little Fork Coal Co. vs. E. K. Ry. Co., 59 I. C. C. 
693, Examiner John T. Money, in a tentative report on No. 12901, 
Willard Coal Co. et al. vs. Eastern Kentucky Railway Co., Di- 
rector-General, as agent, et al., has proposed that the Commis- 
sion find that rates on coal, from Willard, Ky., to certain des- 
tinations in Kentucky, during federal control were unreasonable, 
and that rates on coal, from Willard to Cincinnati, O., and other 
destinations in central territory, were unreasonable and unduly 
prejudicial, and award reparation. 

“The facts of record,’ the examiner said, “do not justify 
conclusions different from those in the Little Fork case. Fol- 
lowing that case, it is recommended that the Commission find 
that the rates charged on the shipments to Covington, Newport 
and Russell, Ky., were unreasonable to the extent they exceeded 
the group 4 rates contemporaneously maintained on like traffic 
from Hitchins to the same destinations; and that the rates 
charged on the shipments to Cincinnati, O., and the other points 
in central territory were unjust, unreasonable and unduly preju- 
dicial to the extent they exceeded the rates contemporaneously 
maintained on like traffic from mines in the groups designated 
in the tariffs of the Chesapeake & Ohio as Nos. 2, 3, 4 and 5, and 
from mines served by the Ashland Coal & Iron Railroad, Millers 
Creek Railroad, Long Fork Railroad, and Sandy Valley & Elk- 
horn Railway to the same destinations. It is recommended that 
the Commission further find that the shipments were made as 
described; and that complainants were damaged and are en- 
titled to reparation, with interest, in the amount of the charges 
assessed on the shipments by the Eastern Kentucky Railway 
for the hauls from Willard to Hitchins, Ky.” 


ALLOWANCE FOR ELEVATOR SERVICE 


Examiner G. H. Mattingly, in a report on No. 12818, Key- 
stone Elevator & Warehouse Co. vs. Director-General, as agent, 
and Pennsylvania Railroad, has recommended that the Commis- 
sion dismiss the complaint, which alleged that the allowances 
paid to the complainant by the Director-General, for services 
rendered by the complainant at its elevator at North Philadel- 
phia, from July 1, 1918, to August 6, 1919, inclusive, were unjust 
and unreasonable to the extent that they were less than 50 
cents a net ton of freight handled. On August 7, 1919, its al- 
lowances were increased to 50 cents a net ton, and the director 
of traffic of the Railroad Administration informally asked the 
Commission to make this allowance retroactive to July 1, 1918. 
In reply the Commission said that it did not believe it could with 
propriety or consistency sanction any adjustment of accounts 
except in strict accord with the carrier’s tariffs, or that it could 
safely assume that the proposed increased allowance was rea- 
sonable and entirely free from possible undue preference of the 
Keystone Elevator & Warehouse Company. 

The parties at interest, the Commission said, should assume 
the entire burden imposed by the law with respect to the allow- 
ance. The examiner said that no good reason appeared why 
the Commission should now assume a different attitude. 


RATE ON MISROUTED SHIPMENT 


An award of reparation has been recommended by Examiner 
C. I. Kephart, in a report on No. 12794, Eddy & Eddy Manufac- 
turing Co. vs. Director-General, Missouri Pacific et al., on a hold- 
ing that the acceptance of a through rail-and-water shipment, 
when the water line was inoperative, necessitating a diversion, 
was a misrouting by the rail carrier. The complaint specifically 
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alleged the charges on one mixed carload of starch and pickle 
goods, shipped June 18, 1918, from St. Louis to Tampa, Fla., 
were unjust and unreasonable. The shipment was routed via 
the Missouri Pacific to New Orleans, La., thence via Gulf & 
Southern Steamship Company to destination, as provided in the 
tariffs. 

Charges were prepaid at a rate of 30 cents to New Orleans 
and 17.5 cents beyond. The car arrived at Algiers, La., June 
25, 1918, and was offered to the steamship company, but was 
refused and remained there until September 5, 1918. After in- 
vestigation, the Missouri Pacific advised the consignor that the 
steamship line had been commandeered by the government; that 
the shipment could not be forwarded via that route, and re- 
quested authority to move it the remainder of the journey by 
rail. To this the consignor assented. The car was then moved 
on a new bill of lading and a reconsigning charge of $5 and 
additional freight charges, said to be at a rate of 78 cents on 
a Jacksonville, Fla., combination, were collected at destination 
upon arrival of the car. The complainant contended that, since 
the route chosen was open according to the tariffs and it had 
no knowledge to the contrary, the defendants were bound to 
protect the rail-and-water rate when the car had been diverted 
to the all-rail route, and claimed reparation accordingly. 

The examiner said the agent of the initial line should not 
have executed the bill of lading without first informing the 
shipper of the existing suspension or cessation of steamship 
service and obtaining further routing instructions. He said the 
subsequent amendment of the routing by the shipper on carrier’s 
demand did not relieve the latter of its responsibility for for- 
warding the shipment to its final destination by an alternate 
route at the rate applicable under the original contract. 


RATES ON SAND TO JERSEY CITY 

A finding that the sixth-class rates assessed on carload ship- 
ments of sand from Scale Siding, Pa., to Jersey City, N. J., be 
tween July 19 and October 19, 1920, both inclusive, were unrea- 
sonable to the extent that they exceeded 10 cents per 100 pounds, 
and that reparation should be made to that basis has been rec- 
ommended by Examiner Leo J. Flynn, in a tentative report on 
No. 12987, Barnes Foundry Co. vs. Central Railroad Co. of N. J. 


LIGHTERAGE OF STEEL BARS 


Examiner Lee J. Flynn has recommended denial of repara- 
tion and dismissal of the complaint in No. 13089, International 
Steel Corporation vs. Director General, as agent, and Erie, on 
a finding that complainant’s allegations that an expense for out- 
side lighterage of carload shipments of steel bars shipped from 
Pittsburgh, Pa., to New York, N. Y., for export, during federal 
control, was incurred by reason of the carrier’s failure to pro- 
vide lighterage service in New York harbor had not been sus- 
tained. The examiner said that the evidence did not disclose 
any violation of the interstate commerce act or that the expense 
incurred by the use of outside lighters was occasioned by any 
default of defendant in its tariff obligations. 


EXPORT RATES ON COTTON 

An award of reparation has been recommended by Attorney- 
Examiner A. R. Mackley and Examiner C. I. Kephart in a tenta- 
tive report on No. 12721, Anderson, Clayton & Co. vs. Director- 
General, as agent (also embraces No. 12485, Southern Products 
Co. vs. Director-General, as agent, Alabama & Vicksburg et al.). 
on a proposed finding that rates on cotton for export, from 
points in Oklahoma, Arkansas and Louisiana to Seattle and 
Tacoma, Wash., during the period from June 25, 1918, to June 
11, 1919, inclusive, were unreasonable. The examiners recom- 
mended that rates of $1.35 from group E and $1.40 from group 
D to north-coast ports during the period involved be found un- 


reasonable to the extent they exceeded $1.25 and $1.35, respec- 
tively. 





CABBAGE, SOUTH CAROLINA TO PENNSYLVANIA 


Dismissal of the complaint has been recommended by Ex- 
aminer I. L. Koch in a tentative report on No. 12979, Lustig- 
Burgerhoff Co. et al. vs. Director-General, as agent, on a proposed 
finding that rates on cabbage from Meggetts, S. C., to Scranton 
and Wilkes-Barre, Pa., during April and May, 1919, were not 
unreasonable. 


ALLOWANCE FOR SWITCHING 


The refusal of the Indiana Harbor Belt Railroad Company 
to grant an allowance to complainants for the cost of switching 
performed by complainants resulted in unreasonable and unduly 
prejudicial charges for transportation, and reparation should be 
awarded, according to the proposed findings of Examiner Warren 
H. Wagner, in a tentative report on No. 11105, United Chemical 
& Organic Products Co. et al. vs. Director-General, as agent, 
Indiana Harbor Belt et al. The report was made on further 
hearing in 60 I. C. C. 523. In that report the Commission 
found that the United Chemical & Organic Products Company, 
referred to as the United Products Company, had been subjected 
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to the payment of unjust, unreasonable and unduly prejudicial 
charges, and that it had been damaged to the extent of the 
cost of the spotting performed by it in. connection with ship- 
ments delivered to or received by it from the Indiana Harbor 
Belt from February 1, 1917, to March 26, 1920. This finding is 
sustained in the tentative report. The case was reopened to 
determine who had paid the charges. 


CARLOAD RATES TO SEABROOK, LA. 


An award of reparation has been recommended by Examiner 
P. F. Gault, in a tentative report on No. 12799, Board of Com- 
missioners of the port of New Orleans vs. Director-General, as 
agent (also embracing No. 12799, Sub-No. 1, Doullut & Williams 
Shipbuilding Co., Inc., vs. same), on a proposed holding that 
charges collected for the transportation of carload shipments 
from points within the New Orleans switching district to Sea- 
brook, La., during federal control, were unreasonable to the 
extent that they exceeded a subsequently established rate of 
$6.50 per car, subject to car rental charge where applicable. 
Reparation to the basis of the rates found reasonable was rec- 
ommended. 


RATES ON TANK MATERIAL 


Examiner John T. Money, in a report on No. 12869, India- 
homa Refining Co. vs. Director-General, as agent, St. Louis 
Merchants Bridge Terminal Ry. et al., has recommended a find- 
ing that a rate of 76.5 cents per 100 pounds, charged on 3 
carloads of second-hand plate steel tank material, k. d., shipped 
on December 28 and 30, 1918, and January 2, 1919, from Bristow, 
Okla., to East St. Louis, Ill., was unreasonable to the extent 
that it exceeded 62.5 cents, which was contemporaneously in 
effect on the same commodity in the opposite direction. The 
examiner said that reparation should be awarded down to the 
basis of the 62.5-cent rate. 


RATES ON COAL FROM CENTURY, W. VA. 


A holding that rates on bituminous coal, in carloads, from 
Century, W. Va., to Pump Station, O., since March 1, 1920, had 
not been shown to have been or to be unreasonable has been 
recommended by Attorney-Examiner Charles F. Gerry, in a re- 
port on No. 13050, Buckeye Pipe Line Co. vs. Baltimore & Ohio 
et al. One of complainant’s pumping stations is situated at 
Pump Station, O., a point on the Cleveland, Southwestern & 
Columbus Railway, an electric line, which connects with the 
Baltimore & Ohio at Strongsville, O., 3.2 miles from Pump Sta- 
tion. The examiner said the bulk of complainant’s evidence 
was offered to show that the factor from Strongsville to Pump 
Station was and is unreasonable, and that the factor from Cen- 
tury to Strongsville was not attacked. No request was made 
for the establishment of joint rates or for the extension of the 
Strongsville rate to Pump Station. The examiner said the com- 
plainant’s real concern was with the amount of the through 
charges and the issue was their reasonableness. He said the 
showing in that respect was practically confined to a very few 
rate comparisons submitted by the defendants, which were of 
doubtful value. and that the complaint should be dismissed. 


BAD ORDER CARS, ETC. 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Out of a total of 2,281,601 freight cars on line February 1 
the total in bad order was 331,050, or 14.5 per cent, as compared 
with 13.9 per cent on January 15, according to the semi-monthly 
report of the car service division of the American Railway 
Association. 


Box cars in bad order February 1 totaled 154,519, or 15 per 
cent, aS compared with 14.6 per cent January 15; refrigerator 
cars in bad order totaled 7,487, or 12.4 per cent, as compared 
with 11.9 per cent January 15; gondola cars in bad order totaled 
144,665, or 14.9 per cent, as compared with 14.1 per cent Janu- 
ary 15; stock cars in bad order totaled 9,200, or 11.2 per cent, as 
compared with 10.5 per cent January 15; flat cars in bad order 
totaled 12,032, or 12.1 per cent, as compared with 12 per cent 
January 15. 


The per cent of home cars on home roads for class I roads 
as of February 1 was 72.7 per cent. By classes of equipment the 
percentages were as follows: Box, 64.5; refrigerator, 71.5; gon- 
dola, 78.3; stock, 83.2; and flat, 83.3. 


In the Eastern district the per cent of home cars on home 
Toads was 66.8; Allegheny district, 80.2; Pocahontas district, 
1.7; Southern district, 72.2; and Western, 73. 


The percentages of freight cars on line to ownership as of 
February 1 were as follows: Eastern district, 99.5, as against 
93.4 a year ago; Allegheny district, 101, as against 95 a year ago; 
Pocahontas district, 84.5, as against 91.2 a year ago; Southern 
district, 97.4, as against 97.6 a year ago; Western district, 97.6, 
as against 100.5 a year ago; total, all districts, 98.2, as against 
6.7 a year ago; Canadian roads, 92.9, as against 99.3 a year ago. 
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GENERAL RATE INQUIRY 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Raymond G. Phillips, secretary of the International Apple 
Shippers’ Association, completed his testimony before the Com- 
mission, at the general rate inquiry, in Washington, February 16. 

In support of his allegations that the freight rate is an impor- 
tant part of the cost of fruits and vegetables, Raymond G. 
Phillips, secretary of the International Apple Shippers Associa- 
tion said the survey made by his association covered products 
with a sales price of $146,433,193 on which the freight bill was 
$51,111,507, or 34.83 per cent. The produce covered by the sur- 
vey was moved in 75,509 cars and he submitted that that was 
not a figure founded on so narrow a base that it might be mis- 
leading. 

In behalf of the association of which he is secretary and in 
behalf of the associations for which he was speaking, he asked 
for the elimination of the Ex Parte 74 increases. He also asked 
that the first step, if the whole of the last increase could not 
be taken off in the near future, be in the form of an order con- 
tinuing the 10 per cent decrease on products of the farm, garden, 
orchard and range indefinitely instead of allowing them to 
expire June 30 next. 

High rates tended to re-locate the industry of watermelon 
growing, Samuel Fraser, a fruit grower and seller of Easton, 
N. Y., told the Commission. He said that while formerly he 
bought melons in Florida, the freight rate constrained him to 
buy them in North Carolina. He took up an advertisement of 
the Louisville & Nashville, showing 80 per cent paid by the 
consumer of a watermelon as going to the sellers to say that 
it was misleading because a study of 433 cars of watermelons 
shipped to Baltimore showed the carriers obtained 54.1 per cent 
of the sales price, the shipper 43.33 and the wholesaler 2.56 per 
cent. He said nothing about the price paid by the consumer to 
the retailer. 

O. B. Shay, for the Wenatchee Valley Traffic Association, 
in the interest, he said, of the growers of more than 50 per cent 
of apples shipped out of Washington, Oregon, Wyoming and 
Montana, asked for the removal of Ex Parte 74 increases and 
the continuance of the 10 per cent reduction, without time 
limit. Eighty-five per cent of the 1921-22 crop, he said, has 
been marketed, so no benefit could be derived from the reduc. 
tion, on the current crop. In answer to questions he said the 
growers expected a 10 or 15 per cent reduction in wages but that 
that would not be sufficient to restore them to good business 
conditions. 

Victor Elting, Chicago, secretary and counsel for the West 
Indies Fruit Importing Company, asked for the removal of the 
high rates on pineapples, saying that relief in that form must 
come by the middle of April if it is to be of any value on this 
year’s crop. 

W. T. Gardner, for the Eastern Shore of Virginia Produce 
Exchange, asked for the removal of Ex Parte 74 increases on 
potatoes, both kinds. The high rates, he said, their customers 
had said, made it impossible for them to buy the potatoes pro- 
duced by the members of that exchange. He estimated the 1921 
losses of members, especially on sweet potatoes, at $10 per 
acre. The high freight rates, he contended, made it impossible 
to move what he called the sweet potato culls. Formerly they 
marketed some of them in northern markets but last year Balti- 
more, Washington and Philadelphia buyers said they could not 
handle any of them. The freight rate he said was about 55 
cents per barrel but the prices in the cities mentioned were 
such it would not pay to pack and ship them. Formerly can- 
neries used to take them but last year the canneries were shut 
down or at least not using them. 

Frankly, in answer to questions by Mr. Bikle, the witness 
admitted the people had not quit eating potatoes, but that he 
was complaining because his people could not meet the com- 
petition of nearer sources of supply. The rates on the lon, 
hauls, in 1921, made it impossible. Prior to that time they 
had been able to market in competition with nearer sources of 
supply. 

Want Lower Rates on Potatoes 

An appearance of politics was given to the Commission’s 
hearing on February 17 by the appearance of Charles P. Barnes, 
speaker of the Maine House, as a witness, and the attendance, 
for part of the time advocates of the cause of the Aroostook 
country’s chief crop (potatoes) were testifying, of United States 
Senators Fernald and Hale. They quit the hearing room, how- 
ever, before their constituents had got more than well started. 
Mr. Barnes, among the Maine delegation, is regarded as one of 
the men most seriously under consideration for the governor- 
ship. Mr. Barnes described himself as a farmer and a lawyer, 
with emphasis on the fact that he deemed himself a small 
farmer, one not able to ship more than a few carloads of pota- 
toes, and considerably “put out,” as they say in New England, 
by the fact that the Maine railroads, on intrastate business, and 
on some interstate, have not put into effect the 10 per cent 
reduction on products of the farm, garden, orchard and range 
that became operative in all other parts of the country the 
first day of the current year. 
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“We think this Commission has the power to issue an order 
requiring the 10 per cent reduction to be made, and think it 
should be rated back to January 1, if possible,” said Mr. Barnes 
at the conclusion of his testimony, which was more in the form 
of an address than as the testimony of a witness. He stood 
while speaking. Several times hé took particular shots at H. J. 
Hart, appearing for the Bangor & Aroostook, as if to provoke 
him to an exchange of views on the subject. When he had fin- 
ished his direct statement he seated himself, apparently for a 
comfortable siege of cross-examination, such as Mr. Hart had 
given Herbert W. Trafton, a member of the Public Utility Com- 
mission. Mr. Hart, however, said he had no questions to ask, 
so the speaker did not have more than thirty seconds of rest 
in the witness chair. 

The Maine people consider themselves the objects of unjust 
discrimination because the 10 per cent reduction was not ap- 
plied by the New England roads. Herbert W. Trafton said all 
the New England roads, except the Maine Central, the Bangor 
& Aroostook and the Canadian Pacific, made the reduction effec- 
tive as to interstate business Jenuary 1. The Maine Central 
and Bangor & Aroostook refused to apply it on traffic originating 
on their lines and the lines of the Canadian Pacific, either 
state or interstate. The Maine people also protested that they 
could not load the minimum of potatoes in the box cars lined 
by them, which they said they had to use because the railroads 
serving them, chiefly the Bangor & Aroostook, could or did not 
furnish enough Eastman heater cars except for a small part 
of the potato tonnage originating in Aroostook county, to move 
which, Mr. Barnes said, required a daily shipping of 161 car. 
loads. Mr. Trafton said the matters presented were beyond the 
jurisdiction of the Maine commission because most of the traffic 
goes beyond the state. 

On cross-examination by Mr. Hart, it was brought out that 
the state of Maine raises one-third of its taxes by impositions 
on the railroads and that since 1917, the increase in taxes has 
been 235 per cent. For a period of two and a half years, the 
legislature, at its last session appropriated a little less than 
$20,000,000, Mr. Hart suggested, and of that sum $6,800,000 was 
to be paid by the railroads. He also brought out that the legis- 
lature had advanced the time for paying taxes so the tax burden 
has become grievous. 

Frank J. McArdle, chief of the rate department of the Maine 
commission, put into the record a close study of the rates from 
competing fields to desirable points of consumption, to show 
that the Aroostook potato had been put at a disadvantage not 
only by the rates in cents per 100 pounds, but by reason of the 
heavy cost for protection against frost, the failure to give it 
the benefit of the 10 per cent reduction, and the minimum to 
which shippers could not load. It was brought out that the 
railroads, a few days ago obtained short time permission to bring 
down the minimum to the point where it can be loaded. 


Florida Vegetable Growers Speak 


After the Maine potato people had run considerably over 
the time assigned them, F.C. W. Kramer, of Leesburg, Fla., sales 
manager for the Leesburg Florida Truckers’ Association, asked for 
a 40 per cent reduction in rates on cabbage, claiming that unless 
the railroads make such a cut in their rates cabbage will not 
move from the state and the crop that is now growing will have 
to be plowed under for fertilizer. He said the railroads last 
year had lost the transportation of 1,500 carloads of cabbage be- 
cause the rates were too high and that, unless they made a 
reduction this year, they would lose the transportation of be- 
tween 3,000 and 4,000 carloads. At present prices, he said, the 
growers would lose from $4 to $27.50 per acre on what they have 
planted. In concluding his testimony, Mr. Kramer said: 


“IT am informed that cabbage is now selling in Holland for 
export, at a price equaling $6 per ton packed. This amounts 
to 30 cenis per one hundred pounds. Freight to New York is 
19 cents per one hundred pounds, and duty 60 cents per hundred 
pounds, making a total cost of $1.09 per hundred pounds de- 
livered in New York. 

“The following freight rates are in effect from Florida points 
to New York: Moore Haven, $1.471%4; Coleman, $1.20; Sanford, 
$1.15; Quincy, $1.22%, and Jacksonville, 96 cents. 

“Carload minimum, 200 120-lb. barrel crates. Refrigeration, 
$67.50 per car. It readily will be seen that in every instance 
the cost of freight from Florida points, plus refrigeration, is more 
than the delivered cost in New York of Holland cabbage. 

“In the season of 1920 the average price of cabbage was 
$2.8614 per barrel crate, F. O. B. loading point. During that 
season we shipped 42,814 crates. It goes without saying that 
we shipped them all. The average for the season of 1921 was 
74 cents per barrel crate, and during that season we shipped 
6,868 crates and left three times that amount in the fields. The 
foregoing applies with equal force to all cabbage growing sec- 
tions of the state. 

“The cabbage market is at present on a pre-war basis. We 
cannot continue to pay war-time freight rates and sell our 
product on a basis of pre-war prices. 

“Tf the newspapers have correctly reported him, one railroad 
official has testified before your Commission in this case that a 
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reduction of rates at this time would mean bankruptcy for the 
railroads. From my humble position I would like to offer that 
to bankrupt the farmers of this country with the present high 
freight rates will not save the railroads.” 

Mcre Fruit and Vegetable Testimony 

After the special representations as to Aroostook county 
potatoes and Florida cabbage, made at the morning session of 
February 17, the hearing returned to the general subject of rates 
on fruits and vegetables and covered the whole list, including 
ripe olives, cucumbers, pickles and sauer kraut. 

I. T. Williams, general manager of the Manatee County 
Growers’ Association of Bradentown, Fla., and the Sanford Truck 
Growers’ Association, said the transportation charges on celery, 
lettuce, tomatoes and other vegetables produced in Florida, on 
the shipments made in ihe last heavy shipping season, amounted 
to 37.69 per cent of the sales price realized by the growers. Un- 
less substantial relief were given, he said, the industry could 
not go forward. It has appealed, he said, to every interest, to 
bring down costs and all have come down except railroad rates. 
They, too, came down 10 per cent, he said, but that relief was 
not enough. That reduction, he said, will not show benefit to 
the carriers until next year, when, owing to the encouragement 
and hope of still better rates, there will be more traffic offered. 
The association, he said, took 10.84 per cent as selling expenses. 
Commissioner Esch wanted to know if that was not high. The 
witness thought not. There was no increase, he said, in the 
allowance to the agents in the cities during the war and he 
thought it impossible to ask the selling agents to take a redue- 
tion now. Restoration of the pre-war basis of rates would be 
desirable, he said. 

E. D. Dow, traffic manager of the Florida Citrus Exchange, 
said thousands of boxes of the lower grades of grapefruit and 
oranges had been dumped on account of the low prices and the 
high freight rates. Shipments of oranges in bulk were tried, 
he said, but that, he thought, was not the answer to the problem, 
created, in part, by the high freight rates. The cost of produc- 
tion, he said, had gone back to about 25 per cent over 1917 but 
rates are fifty per cent over that year. He said the pre-war 
basis of rates would be desirable but that elimination of Ex 
Parte 74 should be the minimum. 

J. H. Tench, the rate man of-the Florida commission, took 
the stand to submit the rates about which Mr. Dow and other 
Florida witnesses had been talking. He offered nothing in ex- 
planation of them, nor expressed any views. Mr. Gwathmey 
asked him if Florida was not more prosperous than any other 
of the southern states. His lawyer suggested that Mr. Tench 
had offered no testimony on that point, nor had he qualified as 
an expert along that line. Mr. Gwathmey did not insist upon 
an answer to that question. 

Royal E. Cook, Pittsburgh, traffic manager for H. J. Heinz, 
and at the invitation of J. Andrew Ronan spokesman for the 
National Pickle Packers’ Association on account of the identity 
of their interests, criticized the exclusion of cucumbers, ripe 
olives, and cauliflower in brine from the benefits of the 10 per 
cent reduction recently made on farm products, while flour, meal, 
cereals and other things that had been processed were included. 
In the same way butter and cheese, factory products, had been in- 
cluded while raw peanuts shelled were not, although raw peanuts 
in the shell were included. Baked beans, soups, spaghetti, saur 
kraut and such things, he thought should have been included. 

He said the list should be enlarged to include such food 
products and the rates should be continued after June 30, on 
which day they are due to expire by limitation. 

H. W. Prickett and Leonard Way, for the fruit shippers of 
Utah, Wyoming and Idaho, presented the facts about the de- 
plorable financial condition of the growers. Way said he re- 
gretted the growers had no marketing organizations. The 10 
per cent reduction, they said, would benefit the commission men 
who bought the fruit which the growers were obliged to sell to 
obtain money, but practically no grower would obtain any direct 
benefit. His benefit would be indirect by showing the commis- 
sion men that the case was not hopeless, he said. 

Samuel Frazer presented cost studies for celery and other 
California vegetables handled by Chicago commission merchants, 
to show the commission man had actually lost money. K. D. 
Loos, for the California Citrus League, put in a large mass of 
figures. Neither witness, however, supplemented his exhibits by 
any oral testimony. 


Dairy Products’ Rates Attacked 


Butter, egg and dairy interests followed the fruit and vege 
table men February 18 asking for lower rates on their products 
on the theory that food commodities should be given the lowest 
possible transportation rates for the benefit of the producer and 
the consumer. No definite recommendations as to rates were 
made by the first witnesses, except J: S. Abbott, who was speak- 
ing for the Institute of Margarine Manufacturers, some of whom 
make oleomargarine and others margarines composed of a larger 
percentage of vegetable oils and fats. He protested vigorously 
against the failure of the railroads, on January 1, to give mar 
garines the benefit of the 10 per cent reduction in rates ac 
corded to butter. Ever since the production of margarine was 
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begun, he said, the railroads had recognized that as to food 
value and transportation characteristics there is no difference 
between butter and margarine, the difference being that of the 
raw materials used in their making. He said margarine is as 
much a product of the farm as butter, because the vast per- 
centage of butter entering commerce is made in factories. 

M. S. Hartman, representing the American Association of 
Creamery Butter Manufacturers, the National Poultry, Butter 
and Egg Association and various dairy associations, made the 
general presentation for the dairy, poultry and egg interests. 
He traced the process of making and distributing butter, prac- 
tically from the time the cows were milked until the butter was 
placed upon the table. To show how great a factor transporta- 
tion costs are in the cost of producing and distributing butter, he 
pointed to the fact that only five per cent of the creamery but- 
ter used in Official Classification territory is produced within 
that district, 95 per cent coming from Western Classification 
territory. For eggs and poultry the East is almost as dependent 
on the West, 86 per cent of the eggs coming from the West 
and 75 per cent of the poultry, he said. 

The big difficulty with the butter trade is the importation 
of butter from Denmark, he said. The Danes send their butter 
to New York at a transportation cost of only 2 cents per pound, 
while butter from the Missouri River country pays 3% cents. 
Columbus, O., is the point where the Danish and American butter 
meet in the fiercest competition. Butter from Australia and 
New Zealand came to the Pacific coast ports, the witness said, 
at a transportation cost of 3 cents, which is the same as the 
rate from Missouri River points to the California terminals. 

The witness said he could not understand why it should 
cost seven times as much to bring a pound of butter from the 
Missouri River to New York as it costs to bring a pound of flour, 
or bread, he said, because it takes less than a pound of flour to 
make a pound of bread. 

Another point made by Hartman in his criticism of the rate 
structure to show why there should be reductions in rates on 
foods was that the carriers did not apply the 10 per cent re- 
duction on frozen eggs. Their failure to do that, he said, re- 
sulted in the shipping of cracked eggs and an increase in the 
number of claims for loss and damage. Had the 10 per cent 
reduction been applied to frozen eggs, the shippers would see 
to it that only eggs with perfect shells were shipped in the 
standard egg crates, he said. 

“What are you advocating?” asked Commissioner Lewis, 
after the witness had put in a great deal of testimony and 
exhibits. 

“T am contending that dairy products should be considered as 
necessary food products and that rates on foods should be held 
at the lowest possible reasonable rates,” said the witness. “By 
that I mean rates that will give some return, but not as high 
as on less necessary things. The rates on dairy products from 
remote points are prohibitive. Rates on basic food products are 
too high.” - 

Exhibits showing the rates and car-mile earnings since 1913 
in comparison with that year were submitted by E. S. Scott, 
traffic manager for the Beatrice Creamery Company, without 
discussion thereof. 

Answering a question by Commissioner Hall, Mr. Abbott 
frankly admitted that he was talking about the relationship of 
the rates on butter and oleomargarine, which was not in accord- 
ance with the Commission’s ideas as to the issues in this pro- 
ceeding. He recovered, however, by saying that he was in favor 
of lower rates on butter, fresh meat and all such food products 
and then having margarine placed on a footing of equality with 
butter so as to restore the old relationship that existed from 
the start. At that, he said, the shippers were offering the rail- 
roads the better part of the bargain, because a carload of butter 
is worth $7,000, while margarine is worth only about half as 
much, unless it was tinted. Then, he said, the difference in 
value would not be so great, because the government, under 
pretense of raising revenue, puts a handicap on margarine. 


Ask Lower Rates on Milk and Cream 


William H. Sheffield and E. I. Nathans, representing the 
Milk Conference Board, an organization of New York milk men, 
asked for a restoration of the basis of milk and cream rates 
prescribed by the Commission in 1917, in its decision in docket 
No. 8558, Milk and Cream Investigation. They went into ex- 
tremely minute details. Mr. Nathans argued for the restoration 
of the 1917 basis on the allegation that the milk business, in 
other aspects, was only fractionally above the prices of that 
year. 

Commissioner Lewis figured out that the freight rate on 
milk is only 7.5 per cent of the selling price. He asked the wit- 
hess if he knew of any other commodity on which the freight 
rate was so small a percentage of the selling price. Mr. Nathans 
did not, but he persisted in holding the opinion that the rates 
were too high. He also held to the opinion that the consumer 
would obtain the benefit of any reduction, even if the reduction 
were only 10 per cent and amounted to about a mill per quart. 
Asked how such a small reduction would be passed on to the 
consumer, he thought it would be done by a concession in price 
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of a cent per quart for a month in each year. Mr. Lewis was 
unable to persuade him to say which was the more important 
to New York City, milk or transportation. 

“We are the farmers who produce the milk. We are the 
men who pay the freight,’ said Milo D. Campbell, Coldwater, 
Mich., president of the National Milk Producers Federation. 
“Ninety billion pounds of milk are produced in the United 
States. We sell thirteen billions. We are more interested in 
the rates than all the others who have testified here today. Not- 
withstanding the things that have been said here today by the 
manufacturers of dairy products, the farmer produces 85 per 
cent of the dairy products of the country. 

“We sell for what we can get; what they will pay us. We 
pay the freight. We don’t want the railroads to give us rates 
that are not fair and reasonable. The farmer has been the line 
of least resistance in the making of rates. We are coming, 
however, to the collective belief that this Commission will have 
to give us reasonable rates regardless of the effect upon the 
railroads and the Railroad Labor Board; and until that is done, 
there will not be a restoration of normal conditions; we are not 
going to get back.” 

The thought the witness seemed to desire to convey was 
that the people of the country, especially the farmers, were 
looking to the Commission to lead the way and that, when it 
acted, others would adjust their affairs in accordance with what 
it might order; that the burden of leadership was upon it, re- 
gardless of what the effects upon the railroads and labor 
might be. 

“The farmers have not been a menace to the country. We 
have not threatened to paralyze the nation,” said Mr. Campbell, 
as if he had in mind the threais of strikes made by the railroad 
unions. He did not, however, say he had them in mind. 

In behalf of milk producers in the Chicago district, W. F. 
Graham, Aurora, who also described himself as a farmer, asked 
for a restoration of the 1918 rates, without mentioning which 
rate basis of that year he intended to commend by recommend- 
ing its restoration. He said taking off 23 per cent would bring 
back the rates favored by him. Milk producers around Chicago, 
he said, were subjected to inequalities of rates. The same 
rates, he said, often applied for 200 miles and for hauls of less 
than one-fifth the distance. The producers, he said, would like 
mileage rates, spaced in 10-mile blocks. 

C. F. Hawes, traffic manager for the Dairymen’s League, 
composed of shippers to the New York market, endorsed the 
general statements of Messrs. Sheffield and Nathans. His main 
effort, he said, would be to clear up a possible misunderstanding 
as to the effect that the empty crates and cans were carried free. 
He said they were not carried free because they were taken in- 
to consideration when the rates were first made. Any reduction, 
he said, he was sure would get back to the producer, or if not 
to the producer, then to the consumer. The producers and con- 
sumers, he said, were the ones needing reductions most. 

Robert Balderson, secretary of the Interstate Milk Producers’ 
Association, the members of which supply Philadelphia’s mar- 
ket, said the farmer paid the freight because the milk was sold 
F. O. B. Philadelphia. Milk, he said, was now retailing in Phila- 
delphia for 11 cents as against 13 in New York. He laid particu- 
lar stress upon motor truck movement and the great strides 
made in that form of transportation. Motor truck shipments 
in 1921, he said, were 400 per cent of those of the preceding 
year, and the best estimate the association could make was that 
that movement had cost the carriers $150,000 in the loss of 
revenue from milk traffic. This form of transportation, he said, 
was increasing rapidly and would continue to do so unless q 
substantial reduction were made in freight rates. He read let- 
ters from associations at Cincinnati and the Twin Cities, saying 
they were experiencing the same kind of change in the method 
of transportation. 

Mr. Balderson specifically asked for the elimination of the 
two last general increases, so the rates would be back to the 
level of when the railroads were taken over for federal control. 


Brewers Tell Their Story 


Brewers and bottlers of non-alcoholic cereal beverages un- 
folded, February 20, what they considered a tale of woe. Wil- 
liam E. Rosenbaum, traffic manager for Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
the company which has been de-alcoholized in obedience to law 
by having been deprived of the word “brewing” as part of its 
name, told the Commission that enforcement of the eighteenth 
amendment had deprived the railroads of traffic in cereals 
amounting to about 2,500,000,000 pounds of grains. The carriers 
lost the transportation of the revenue on only about 4,000,000 
pounds of hops. For some unexplained reason, the traffic in hops 
did not fall off in anywhere near the percentage that the traffic 
in brewers’ grains declined. Another ill effect, he said, was the 
destruction of the tight barrel cooperage interests, the produc- 
tion of staves falling from 18,000,000 in 1917 to 551,000 in 1919. 

Before Mr. Rosenbaum took the stand, H. P. Hunter, presi- 
dent of a soda water syrup manufacturing company, and presi- 
dent of the Norfolk Chamber of Commerce, urged the reduction 
of class rates on which the syrups move. He objected to in- 
creases which became operative January 15 last, which, he said, 
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averaged about 30 per cent. That readjustment of rates was one 
of the results of the so-called North Carolina case, in which 
the Commission held the carriers had discriminated against 
North Carolina cities in favor of Virginia cities. He submitted 
data to show how great increases had been made recently. In 
answer to a question by W. J. McGehee he said he had heard that 
reductions as well as increases had been made but he had not 
been able to find anything other than increases. 

Mr. Rosenbaum asked for the removal of Ex Parte 74 in- 
creases on the theory that such removal is necessary to keep 
the cereal beverage business alive. In his opinion the increase in 
traffic following a reduction in rates would be more than enough 
to make up the loss in revenue. 

To illustrate his point, which was that high rates. in 
part cause high prices and high prices result in reducing con- 
sumption, he submitted a parti-colored map showing the area 
of distribution when the rates, prior to Ex Parte 74, enabled the 
retailer to sell a beverage bearing the name of a beer that was 
but is not now, at 15 cents a bottle, and another beverage with 
a name something like the Polish name for the stuff with au- 
thority in it, at 10 cents. As soon as the freight rates went up 
the retailers tried to recoup themselves by increasing the per 
bottle price. Thereupon those who had been reminding them- 
selves of other days by drinking the de-alcoholized stuff quit 
giving up their money for it. They dropped the beverage that 
looked like beer and tasted like it, as if it had been poisoned. 
When the price was increased to 20 cents per bottle only four 
bottles were sold where formerly seven had been consumed. 
When the price went to 25 cents, the consumption fell to one 
bottle instead of seven. Only plutocrats, the witness said, would 
buy at 20 or 25 cents per bottle. 

Before the increases of August 1920 went into effect the dis- 
tribution of the near-beer covered the territory in which 65 per 
cent of the people of the United States lived, the witness said. 
The Ex Parte 74 increases cut down the area of distribution to 
include only 18 per cent of the population. 

“When the selling price of cereal beverage exceeds 10 
cents a bottle,” the witness said, “it is a very difficult matter to 
compete with local soda water, picture shows, ice cream, etc., 
because the average person positively refuses to pay, in most 
instances, more than 10 cents for any drink and when the retail 
price exceeds 15 cents the sales dwindle to very small propor- 
tions. 

“Other competition affecting us is that of the moonshiner, 
bootlegger and the home brewer, due to non-enforcement of the 
prohibition laws and the open violations thereof. In the matter 
of home brewing of beer, our chemists estimate that one carload 
of concentrated syrup will manufacture 217,000 twelve-ounce bot- 
tles of beer, which is equivalent to approximately 18 carloads of 
cereal beverages. In other words, every time the carriers haul 
one carload of syrup they are hauling the equivalent of approxi- 
mately 36 carloads of cereal beverages and returned empty con- 
tainers.” 

The witness said it took twice as much labor and coal to 
produce cereal beverages (they may not use the word beer at 
all) as it did to produce alcoholic beer. The double cost is 
caused by the fact that the cereal beverage, in its first stage, is 
alcoholic beer. To de-alcoholize it requires about as much labor 
and coal as it costs to make beer. . 

Answering a question by one of the railroad lawyers, the 
witness said the brewer cannot control the retail price, although 
he tries to regulate it in his own interest, knowing that increase 
in the price means reduction in consumption. 

George C. Bidgood, chairman of the traffic committee of the 
American Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages, also representing 
the National Mineral Water and Beverage Association, said that 
unless some relief was speedily given many of the manufacturers 
would be forced out of business. He said they were doing only 
one-half the business they were doing in 1918. 

“The last general increase,’ he asserted, “has compelled 
my firm (Beaufont Company, Inc., Richmond, Va.) to withdraw 
from Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, Kentucky and partly from 
the Carolinas.” The readjustment in the Southeast following 
the North Carolina case, he said, might force withdrawal from 
all states other than Virginia. 

Warren Burkhart, representing the Shipping Brewers’ Traffic 
Committee and also the Schoenhofen Company of Chicago, in- 
dorsed Rosenbaum’s general statement. Sales in Chicago, he 
said, in 1921 were only 80 per cent of those in the preceding 
year, while outside of Chicago the 1921 sales were only 47 per 
cent of the year before. 

“The amount of coal consumed in the manufacture of cereal 
beverage per barrel is 125 pounds,” said the witness, “while 
it required only 62 pounds of coal to make a barrel of real beer. 
The same proportions hold true of labor. It takes twice as 
much labor to make a non-alcoholic beverage. 


“On behalf of my company, not speaking for the others, I 
say that if a reduction of only 10 per cent can be made, it 
would not help us much. Therefore, if the Commission can 
make a reduction of only 10 per cent it should be limited to 
basic commodities. We do need reductions as a whole, but a 
10 per cent reduction had far better be confined to those basic 
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commodities that would stimulate industry generally. Such a 


reduction would re-enact to our benefit by an increase in the . 


consumption of our products.” 

How parts of Chicago and other cities are able to obtain 
real beer was explained by Henry.W. Knoche, representing four 
brewing companies operating in St. Paul. He said bootleggers 
drive to the breweries and, through the help or connivance of 
men in the breweries, haul away beer that has not been de- 
alcoholized. Other bootleggers, he said, seem to be able to 
obtain alcohol in large quantities. They therefore buy cereal 
beverages and add the so-called authority. 

That kind of business, he said, tended to limit the extent 
of the cereal beverage business. Mr. Knoche agreed with Mr. 
Rosenbaum in practically everything except as to the beginning 
of poor business for the beverage business. Rosenbaum attrib- 
uted the slackness in it to the business depression and Ex Parte 
74 increases. Knoche said the decrease began immediately 
after the promulgation of General Order No. 28. The brewing 
business, he said, was hard hit by that order. 

Edwin A. Peterson, traffic manager for the United States 
Beverage Company, complained against rates, which, he said, 
prevented the distribution of products for distances greater than 
250 or 300 miles. 

“We must have volume to remain in business,” said he. 
“We cannot have volume on rates that confine our shipments 
within a radius of 250 or 300 miles. The charge for any trans- 
portation service cannot exceed the value added by that service 
to the goods shipped. There may be no demand for the goods 
at the place where they are produced and the value of the trans- 
portation service is determined by the price they will bring in 
a market where they are desired. Rates ascertained in that 
way are the maximum of what the shipper can afford to pay. 
The lower the rates, the greater the demand for our goods. 
Our city business has decreased 21.5 per cent since September, 
1920, in Chicago, while the decrease outside the city has been 
63 per cent. That is chargeable to the Ex Parte 74 advance. 

The increases in long-haul rates, he said, had put his com- 
pany out of business in Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
the Carolinas and other distant states. Prior to Ex Parte 74 
it had had a satisfactory business in each of them, he said. 


Waste Material Men Heard 


From soft drinks the testimony swung to waste materials, 
H. F. Masman, traffic manager for the National Association of 
Waste Material Dealers, calling attention to the fact that on 
many waste materials the rates were higher than on new stuff. 
Commissioner Aitchison asked if that was not due to the fact 
that there are commodity rates on the new materials from their 
points of origin, whence they move in large volume, while the 
reclaimed or second-hand materials are shipped on class rates. 
The witness admitted that to be the fact. One small effect is 
to reduce the amount of reclaimed material because the scrap 
collected, for instance, in New England cannot be utilized there, 
except in a few cases. Scrap iron, he said, had to be got to 
Pittsburgh or left unmoved. Scrap rubber must be sent to Akron, 
O., or left unused, he said. 

“We want the same reductions that may be made on iron 
and steel,” said Masman. “The iron and steel men asked for 
the elimination of the Ex Parte 74 increases, and we should 
have as much. Scrap iron should take the pig iron rate instead 
of the billet rate. It is a raw material in the making of steel. 
Unless reductions are made the waste material business cannot 
continue.” 

According to Charles M. Haskins, the value of reclaimed 
waste materials was about $1,500,000,000 annually. He said he 
was not speaking for what are known as junk dealers, but for 
merchants whose business is not such as to require a license 
under the police powers. The prices of waste materials, he said, 
are lower than pre-war and lower than the average for the last 
21 years. The Department of Commerce, for years, he said, had 
been urging the saving and reclamation of what were known as 
waste materials, but he said nothing of that kind could be done 
if the rates were to be such as to yield no profit to those de- 
sirous of performing that service for the country. 

Mr. Haskins disagreed with Mr. Masman with regard to 
some scrap iron accumulated at Bristol, N. H. The latter, in 
answer to questions by one of the commissioners, assented to 
the proposition that it was shipped to Pittsburgh because Pitts- 
burgh offered more for it, even though the price was only $1.85 
a ton net to the dealer, than some nearer market. : 

“There was no market nearer than Pittsburgh,” said Mr. 
Haskins. “It was a case of taking the small amount offered 
for it or leaving it unsold. That is one of the peculiarities of 
the waste material business. There are points where there 15 
large consumption of reclaimed materials, but there is no par- 
ticular point of production of the waste materials. They use 
rubber on the Pacific coast, as in other parts of the country, 
but the rubber for reworking must be hauled across the country 
or not used at all. It is not a question of selling in a nearer 
market. Rubber, during the war, brought to the waste materiel 
dealer less than before the war. It was one of the materials 
that did not have a war boom. Rags were supposed to have 
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gone away up. The fact is that only certain kinds of cuttings 
from new woollen cloth went up to as high as 60 cents per pound. 
Such isolated price levels attracted attention.” 

Frederick H. Chase, secretary of the Waste Paper Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York, said the motor trucks had 
taken the business for distances of 30 miles, because they could 
haul cheaper than the railroads under existing rates. Normal 
shipments, he said, averaged 200 cars per day from New York, 
but at present only 80 were being sent out by railroads. Not 
all this diminution, he said, was due to high rates. Fifty cars 
per day, he estimated, as being due to business depression, while 
70 carloads are being dumped, or not picked up as being not 
marketable under the present rates. He estimated the carriers 
lost from $5,000 to $12,000 a day on account of conditions out- 
lined by him. Practically nothing was moving West, he said. 
The 1916 basis, he said, should be restored so as to bring back 
all the former markets and displace the motor truck. 

John J. Low, manager of the freight rate department of 
Briggs & Turivas of Chicago, submitted exhibits to show pig iron 
rates lower scrap rates. He admitted the carriers had made 
some adjustments recently. He asked for the elimination of 
Ex Parte 74 increases. First, however, he said, the railroads 
should remove the discrimination against scrap iron. 

“I don’t say the carriers should handle scrap iron at a loss, 
but I do say they should not charge more for moving it than 
for moving pig iron,’ said Mr. Low. 

R. M. Booher, traffic manager for the Wilkoff Company of 
Youngstown, O., asked for the removal of the Ex Parte 74 in- 
creases. Practically no scrap iron is moving from eastern points, 
he said, because of the high rates. The business was demor- 
alized, he said, because 70 per cent of the scrap used at Youngs- 
town must move from distant points. 

A. B. Alpirin, Omaha, a scrap iron dealer, asked for specific 
reductions on rates from Omaha to Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Peoria and Denver, which ranged from 20 to 50 per cent. 
Sixty per cent of the scrap dealers in the small cities of Ne- 
braska, he said, were out of business. 


Live Stock Men Ask More Reductions 


A charge that the railroads had not borne their part of the 
burden of deflation was laid against them by live stock exchange 
interests that also claimed to be speaking for the producers of 
live stock, at the morning session, February 21. It was made 
in various forms, but when Kenneth F. Burgess, of the Burling: 
ton, asked A. F. Stryker, secretary of the Omaha exchange, what 
the exchange interests were claiming, he gave a pointed answer. 


“We are claiming,’ said the witness,” that you have not 
borne your share of the burden of deflation while we and others 
have.” 

The witnesses were Harry R. Park, traffic manager for the 
Chicago Live Stock Exchange, and Mr. Stryker, the secretary 
of the Omaha exchange, who said he had been secretary for 16 
years and connected with the exchange for 32 years. Each put 
in a great mass of data tending, as they claimed, to show that 
the freight rate, notwithstanding the reduction of about 20 per 
cent in the rates in excess of 50 cents per 100 pounds, and the 
10 per cent reduction on rates less than 50 cents, constituted a 
disproportionate item in the general expense of doing business. 
Mr. Park dealt with Chicago and Mr. Stryker with Omaha. 

Commissioners Hall and Aitchison, before Mr. Park had got 
into his testimony, undertook to find out upon what he based 
his claim that he was a representative of the shipper and the 
buyer instead of the buyer only. 

J. S. Boyd, the secretary for the Chicago exchange, acting 
as attorney for the witness, explained that the claim of acting 
for the producers was founded upon the fact that producers 
called on them to get rates put down. The exchange men there 
fore believed they were authorized to speak for the producers, 
especially for those doing business with them. 

In regard to his exhibits, Mr. Park claimed they proved 
conclusively that the live stock business had been restored to 
normalcy. Therefore he concluded that freight rates higher 
than pre-war were unfair and unreasonable to the producer out 
of whose pocket, he said, they were taken. 

Railroad men, he said, claimed the right to impose high 
rates on live stock on the ground they perform an expedited 
and very expensive service for the shippers. Park undertook 
to show that to be mere imagination. In the first place, he 
Said there is no equipment that makes more round trips than 
the stock car, in a given length of time. There were kinds of 
equipment that showed a smaller percentage of empty mileage, 
he said, but it was not so expeditiously used. As to facilities 
for loading at country stations, he said they were a joke, con- 
sisting usually of a fence to constitute a pen and a chute which 
the shippers had to keep in repair, generally, because the rail- 
roads would not. The railroad agent at a place where live stock 
was loaded, he said, seldom went to the loading pen, even to 
See the loading was properly done. 

Another thing against which he directed satirical remarks 
was the lengthening of the time schedules and the restriction 
of the shipper’s right to dispatch his freight to one, two or three 
days per week. That was done during Railroad Administration 
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days so as to have the live stock moved in solid trains instead 
of, as before federal control, in mixed trains, whenever the 
shipper offered it. Instead of allowing the shipper to load in 
the evening, Mr. Park said, the railroads have so arranged their 
schedules as to compel loading in the morning, which, he said, 
meant that the stock men had to bring in their cattle to the 
loading pens the evening before, keep the cattle in the pens and 
go to other expenses to comply. The net result, he said, was 
to put many of the stations from which live stock is sent to 
Chicago, twenty-four hours further away than formerly. The 
railroads, he said, in answer to questions, justified the length- 
ening of their schedules to their straitened financial condition 
and their desire to be relieved from the compulsion of trying 
to reach a particular market on a particularly fast schedule. 
Clifford Thorne asked if that claim was made in behalf of the 
prosperous carriers, like the Burlington and Santa Fe, earning 
as high as twenty per cent. Mr. Park said it was. He said, in 
answer to another question, that some railroads had improved 
some of their schedules, but no railroad had improved all its 
schedules. 

Some of his figures showed that in 1913 the freight rate 
constituted 1.83 per cent of the value of the animal. In 1919, it 
was 1.06 per cent, and in 1921, he said, it was 3.27 per cent, or 
193 per cent of what it had been in pre-war days. In 1913 the 
car-mile was 19.67 cents and in 1921, 41.3 cents. . 

Mr. Burgess called attention to the fact that the price of 
hogs and sheep since January 1 had gone up more than $2 a 
100 pounds, or about five times the rate from Missouri river 
points to Chicago, as a challenge to Mr. Parks’ testimony that 
there had been a slight improvement in price. Mr. Park indig- 
nantly said his statement had been there had been a slight im- 
provement in comparison with the average pre-war price, for 
which he thanked God and prayed that it would go higher. 

“Is that also the prayer of the consumer?” asked Mr. Hall. 

“I do not represent the consumer,” said the witness. 

“We believe and we do represent the producers of live 
stock,” said Mr. Stryker. ‘The live stock producer is no nearer 
to his lawyer nor his family doctor than we are when we cash 
his year’s production of animals.” 

Mr. Stryker submitted exhibits showing price fluctuations 
in relation to items of expense, including freight rates on ship- 
ments from within and beyond 300 miles from the Omaha mar- 
ket. Commissioner Hall tried to get an idea from him as to the 
causes of the violent fluctuations at various markets at different 
times. He said he knew of nothing other than demand. As to 
the present upward bulge in the price of hogs he suspected it 
was due to the bull market ideas of the packers other than the 
“big five.’ The latter, he said, it was general knowledge, be- 
lieved that the coming year would be an era of low prices. They 
have therefore not been in the market for hogs at high prices. 
The “independents,” he said, had taken all offered, the result 
being higher prices than have prevailed for a long time past. 
He suspected, he said, the big packers have a smaller supply of 
provisions in their cellars than they have indicated by their 
lack of interest in hogs. Independent packers, that is packers 
not included in the “big five,” he said, took about fifty per cent 
of the hogs sent to the Omaha market. One order buyer, he said, 
practically every day, is a heavier buyer than any of the “big 
five.” 

As to the prices offered by the “big five,’ he said it was 
common knowledge that the buyers for the big packers do not 
exercise their own judgment. They get orders from the heads 
of the buying departments to offer so much for hogs. If the 
other buyers offer more, they obtain them. Big packers, he said, 
were caught short the same as other buyers and, as a rule, he 
said, all the buyers know when Armour & Company, for pur- 
poses of illustration, had been caught short, and govern them- 
selves accordingly. 


After Messrs. Park and Stryker had claimed they spoke for 
producers as well as for the commission men at the primary 
markets when they asked for lower rates on live stock, Mr. 
Boyd, acting as their attorney, proceeded to prove that declara- 
tion by putting on the stand men who described themselves as 
farmers. He also brought forward as witnesses executive offi- 
cers of farm federation bureaus and local organizations of live 
stock shippers. 


Farmers Testify 


H. V. Davison was the first of those designating themselves 
as farmers to offer an opinion. He said the farmer must have 
reductions in freight rates. With approval he quoted the figures 
of Secretary Hoover, as to the prices of basic commodities, to 
support his declaration that the price of live stock was less than 
in 1918. The Hoover figures showed the price of live stock, on 
the average, to be only 93 per cent of the 1913 price. 

Cattle feeding data of great detail were submitted by Mr. 
Davison, the tables showing, down to the ounces, how many 
pounds of feed would have to be fed to an average animal to 
produce a given number of pounds of flesh. 

- On cross-examination, he admitted the recent increase in 
the prices of hogs and sheep. He also admitted that if all the 
hogs could be sold on the same day at the prices that have 
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recently prevailed, the owners of hogs would be $143,000,000 
better off than if they sold at prices prevailing in the latter 
part of last year. He also admitted that if the same thing 
were possible with regard to sheep the owners of sheep would 
have $51,000,000 more in their pockets than if they had sold at 
the low prices of December. 

E. A. Beamer, a farmer of Blissfield, Mich., a few miles 
from Toledo, O., who shipped his grain-fed cattle to the Buffalo 
market because he deemed it better than the Chicago market; 
presented detailed bookkeeping figures on two lots of cattle, 
consisting of 15 head each, on which he said he had sustained 
an average loss of $33.70 per head, because he had to sell his 
fat cattle for just about what he had paid for it as feeders. 
The freight rates on the two lots, he said, amounted to 12.5 
per cent of the cost of producing the cattle and they constituted, 
in his opinion, the only item of expense much out of line. But 
inasmuch as he paid only $244.33 as freight, both inbound and 
outbound, free transportation would not have enabled him to 
have avoided loss. 

Rates, he said, should come down from 25 to 50 per cent, 
else the live stock industry could not live. He read into the 
record resolutions adopted by a local organization of live stock 
shippers expressing the same general idea. 

“Do you thing we should decide cases by counting the num- 
ber of petitions for and against a proposal of this kind?’ asked 
Commissioner Aitchison. 

“By no means,” said the witness. “The meeting asked me 
to present its views and I have done so, with your permission.” 

R. B. Hayes Tieche, secretary and treasurer of the Nash- 
ville (Mich.) Co-operative Association of Live Stock Shippers, 
quoted many freight rates paid, as he said, by members of the 
association, showing increases since 1916 greater than 100 per 
cent. Live stock, he said, however, in general, was selling for 
less than 1916 prices. In his opinion, freight rates were much 
out of line. 

M. J. Murphy of Chicago, a public accountant, presented 
several pages of statistics concerning the financial condition of 
carriers which were prepared originally for presentation in 
docket No. 12630, now on the suspense docket. His analysis 
covered the operations of 100 class I roads to show that their 
condition was not as deplorable as attorneys and traffic man- 
agers for the railroads seemed to desire the public to believe. 

J. M. Richardson, secretary and traffic manager of the De- 
troit Live Stock Association, submitted comparisons of freight 
rates in 1914 and 1921, and prices of live stock in the same 
years, all with a view to demonstrating the maladjustment of 
freight rates in relation to the prices of other things the live 
stock man must buy, and what he has to sell. 


Commission Asks for Information 


The Commission, February 21, served notice upon the car- 
riers that it requires certain information in connection with 
its consideration of No. 13293, the general rate inquiry, and 
directed them to have the information ready for submission in 
the time allotted them for rebuttal testimony. The notice was 
read into the record by Commissioner Hall, presiding as chair- 
man of the division that is hearing the testimony. It was as 
follows: 


1. The carriers are requested to furnish separately for the east- 
ern, southern and western groups, the western group to include ~ 
mountain Pacific group, and for the United States as a whole, financia 
statements for a constructive year based upon the operations of the 
calendar year 1921, modified in accordance with the most recent av ail- 
able factors of rate changes, volume of traffic and operating costs, 
including taxes. 

2. The railroads and the Pullman Company are requested to 
furnish, so far as practicable within the time available, an analy sis 
of the revenues and expenses of carrying passengers in I ullman cars 
as contrasted with passengers handled in other equipment, on both 
passenger-mile and car-mile bases. Such analysis should show the 
revenues derived from passengers handled in Pullman cars, indicating 
separately (a) the revenue from the regular passenger fare, (b) from 
the surcharge, and (c) from Pullman contracts or other sources. Ex- 
penses should, as far as possible, be analyzed on both car-mile and 
passenger-mile basis to indicate the difference in the expense of 
handling passengers in Pullman cars as contrasted with the expenses 
in other equipment. The year 1921 should be used, if possible. If not, 
such other period for which the data are available should be used. 

3. Such analysis also should show a comparison of the number of 
passengers per car carried in Pullmans and in coaches by months, 
1920 and 1921, and by years, 1915 to 1921, inclusive. 

4. To what extent did the increased fares established by the Pull- 
man Company May 1, 1920, increase the revenues of the railroads 
received from the Pullman Company under contractual arrangements, 
for the calendar year 1921. : 

5. Statements should be furnished showing for each commodity 
class used in the regular quarterly reports of commodities, both the 
number of tons (including tons from connecting carriers) _and the 
freight revenue for the calendar year 1921, from all carriers that 
regularly compile such information. 

6. The carriers are asked to furnish specific information with 
respect to the effect of rate reductions upon the movement of traffic. 
Their testimony has consisted largely of opinions of witnesses to the 
effect that the reductions heretofore made have not stimulated traffic. 
Specific figures for representative tonnage before and after important 
rate reductions should, as far as possible, be furnished. Particular 
attention is called to the reductions on iron ore in eastern territory 
effective about October 1, 1921, and upon export rates on iron and 
steel articles effective in the latter part of that year. The effect, if 
any, that these reductions may have had on the movement of traffic 
ean be furnished by the American Railway Association from their car 
loading statistics, 
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Where shippers assert that a reduction in rates has stimulated 
the movement of traffic, they should furnish figures on which such 
assertions are made. 


Packers Testify 


Asking for reductions in rates on live stock, fresh meat and 
packing house products, and the restoration of relationships, rep- 
resentatives of live stock associations, of big and little packers, 
February 22, pointed out to the Commission that prices on live 
stock and the products of slaughter have gone down to, and in 
some instances, below the 1914 level, so that if rates then were 
reasonable, they are at present more than reasonable. 

“We express no opinion as to whether the carriers can stand 
a general rate reduction,” said C. B. Heinemann, secretary of 
the Institute of American Meat Packers, the first witness for the 
allied meat interests. “If they can, we think the reductions 
should apply on live stock and all products thereof. We think 
the reductions should apply on live stock and all products 
thereof. We think the reductions should be made in the same 
manner the increases were added, that is by percentages.” 

In behalf of the Southern Live Stock Association, Mr. Heine. 
mann asked for a scale of rates based on the cattle rates in the 
Shreveport case, inflated by the increases authorized in Gen- 
eral Order No. 28 and Ex Parte 74 and then deflated 20 and 10 
per cent, to take care of the reductions made in the western live 
stock case and the general reduction in the rates on farm, gar- 
den, orchard and range on January 1. In comparison with rates 
in 1914, the witness said rates now range from 96.9 to 136 per 
cent above, while the prices of live stock and the products of 
slaughter are as low or lower than in that year. As to pas- 
senger fares, Heinemann said he had no opinion to express. 
That was his answer to Commissioner Hall. 

Speaking directly for the shippers of live stock, Samuel H. 
Cowan, as a witness for the American National Live Stock 
Association and the American Farm Bureau Federation, said the 
War Finance Corporation was extending credit to the extent 
that, and when, the cattle can be used as collateral, so to speak. 
Contrary to a general impression, expenses on the ranges have 
not been reduced as much as people think, he said. He referred 
to the testimony in docket No. 12146, the live stock case, as 
setting forth conditions then and as applicable now because 
there has been but little if any change since then. The railroad 
lawyers agreed to accept the testimony in that case as the pre- 
sentation of the case for the live stock men in this inquiry. 
The Texan offered letters written to him by live stock men who 
had not the money, he said, to come here and testify. He 
adopted what they said and read them into the record as his 
views in support of his contention that there should be a still 
further reduction in rates on live stock. 

The establishment of emergency rates, he said, would move 
a lot of cattle out of the Southwest to the pastures in states 
farther north. His opinion was that the movement would be 
much larger than it was a year ago when the railroads were dis- 
appointed that the low rates made for that purpose did not bring 
a larger traffic. 

Clifford Thorne, as counsel for the interests for which Mr. 
Cowan was speaking, said it was the opinion of the live stock 
men that the rates for short hauls should be reduced even as 
the long haul rates were. 

Accepting the government’s linking together of the five big 
packers as a logical grouping for rate purposes, although one of 
them has no plant east of the Missouri river and there is always 
dispute as to the proper relationship of rates between the Mis- 
souri and Mississippi, F. W. Ellis, traffic manager for Armour 
& Company, in behalf of that company, Swift & Company, Morris 
& Company, Cudahy Packing Company and Wilson & Company, 
asked that if any reductions in rates were made, to have fresh 
meats and packing house products, in the interest of the seller 
of live stock and of the packer, placed at the head of the list of 
commodities upon which reductions were to be made. His argu- 
ment was that the price the packer obtains is the measure of 
what he can pay to the stock man, and freight rates being an 
item of cost in production, they affect the price which the packer 
can obtain in selling his product in competition with’ the packers 
and slaughterers that do a local business in the eastern cities. 

Commissioner Hall scored the witness on a point which 
seemed to arise from the failure of the witness to understand or 
grasp what the Commissioner wanted to know. One of the 
questions the commissioner asked was as to whether the wit- 
ness knew of sales in eastern cities less than the Chicago price. 
The witness said he did not; that he assumed the price in the 
eastern cities would have to be higher on account of the cost of 
getting the meat to the eastern markets. He said, however, he 
was not so familiar with prices as the man having control of the 
sales. 

On further examination by Ross D. Rynder, acting as at- 
torney for the big five, the witness answered questions about 
the presumptive effect of local competition in the eastern cities. 

Thereupon Mr. Hall observed the witness seemed to have 
information about prices enabling him to answer Mr. Rynder’s 
questions but not those put by him. 

Mr. Rynder suggested that he had understood Mr. Hall to 
ask Mr. Ellis whether the latter had known of any instance IM 
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February 25, 1922 


which the prices in the eastern cities was lower than the Chi- 
cago price and the witness had said he did not, but that he was 
not so familiar with prices as men having direct charge of sales. 
Mr. Hall, however, seemed not to be satisfied with Rynder’s 
effort to show that the witness had answered the commissioner’s 
question and had excused himself for not being able to give a 
more direct answer by saying he was not so familiar with prices 
as the men in charge of sales. He dropped the incident by ob- 
serving that the record would show the question and answer. 
In part Mr. Ellis said: 


The carriers have submitted to the Commission in great detail, 
data concerning their present operating costs and revenues. We 
have not undertaken to analyze these data and express no opinion 
as to the conclusion to be drawn therefrom. We know they will be 
carefully analyzed by the Commission and that the Commission will 
determine whether, in view of the facts before it, a general reduc- 
tion in freight rates can be made at this time. If a general reduction 
in freight rates is made, we believe that it should not be applied 
to those commodities that have already been reduced, such as live 
stock, grain, etc., unless the percentage of reduction should exceed 
the amount of the reduction already made on these commodities. 
That is to say, the reduction already made on these commodities 
should be credited against any further reduction in freight rates that 
may be found possible. : z 

If, however, it should not be deemed possible, nor in line with 
sound public policy, to make a general decrease in all freight rates, 
and if the policy suggested in some high quarters should be followed 
of making such reductions as are possible upon basic commodities, 
then we believe that fresh meat and packing house products should 
be placed at the head of the list upon which such reductions may be 
accorded, as soon as it may be justified by the conditions of the 
carriers’ revenues. Some of the reasons for this position are obvious: 

First: Fresh meat and packing house products are among the most 
important foods consumed by the people. Any reduction in the rates 
on these commodities tends to reduce the price at which these impor- 
tant food products can be purchased by the consuming public. 

Second: If importance is to be attached to the welfare of the 
agricultural population, which is urged from all quarters at this time, 
it must be apparent that reductions in rates on fresh meats and pack- 
ing house products are as important to the live-stock producers as 
are reductions in the rates on the live-stock itself. At least two 
freight rates are paid, namely, the rates on the live stock to the 
market and the rate on the meat from the markets where the large 
packing plants are located to consuming territories. These must ulti- 
mately be borne by the producer of the live stock or the consumer 
of the meat, or packer; and every increase in the packer’s expense 
or freight rates, especially if differentials are out of line, reacts and 
this reflects back on the producer or consumer. The prices which 
are paid for live stock and those which can be obtained for meat in 
consuming territories are fixed by competitive influences. Given a 
price for beef in New York, which is beyond the control of a single 
packer or group of packers to establish, or which is too high on 
account of freight rates, it must be apparent that the price the packer 
can pay for live stock at Chicago or at the Missouri River is seriously 
affected. Therefore, the freight rate on the finished products is as 
important in determining the price which can be paid for live stock 
as is the freight rate on the live stock itself from the producing sec- 
tions to the markets. 

Practically all of the rates under which there is an important 
movement of fresh meat and packing house products have in recent 
years been fixed or approved by the Commission. 

It is established, therefore, that the original level of these rates 
was the maximum reasonable level. The full amount of all general 
advances has been placed upon these products, which advances have 
been due to the general increased costs of labor and material, both 
during the war and for some time thereafter. If then operating 
expenses of railroads have been or may be reduced below the high 
level which warranted the last increase in rates, it would appear cer- 
tain that the rates on fresh meats and packing house products are 
unreasonable to the extent that may be measured by the reduced 
operating expenses of the carriers, and that to omit these commodi- 
ties from a general reduction in rates would certainly single them out 
to bear a burden of transportation charges while favoring other com- 
modities with reductions, although the increased costs of the railroads, 
which warranted the increases in freight rates applied alike to all com- 
modities, and although the reductions in operating expenses, if and 
when they are obtained, will apply just as forcefully to fresh meats 


and packing house products as to any other commodities handled by-’ 


the railroads. 


We do not believe the present adjustment of rates on live stock, 
fresh_ meat and packing house products can be permanently main- 
tained. This adjustment has resulted in disturbing the ordinary 
methods of marketing both live stock and its products, and if con- 
tinued in force such condition will be permanent. That is to say 
this situation _tends to the transportation of the live stock for longer 
distances to distant markets and the carriage of meat and its products 
for shorter distances, contrary to what has been shown by experience 
to be the economic method of meat production and distribution. 

The prices at which fresh meats and packing house products, 
as well as the important by-products are now being sold are back to 
the figure of 1914 and in some instances lower. If, therefore, the 
rates of 1914 were reasonable under the circumstances then exist- 
ing, and practically all of them were fixed by the Commission itself, 
as indicated in a preceeding paragraph, it is at once apparent that the 
present freight rates, slightly more than double those of 1914, repre- 
sent a much greater proportion of the present value of the commodity 
than they did at the time when such rates were held by the Commis- 
sion to be just and reasonable. ‘Terrific losses have been incurred by 
the packers in the past two years, probably as great in proportion to 
the business done as in any other industry, agriculture included. In 
substance, the packer is only the marketing agency for the farmer. 
It is well known that the packer normally operates upon an extremely 
small margin of profit, and as heretofore pointed out, it seems certain 
that a reduction in freight rates on fresh meats and packing house 
products would be of hardly less importance to the live stock producer 
than the rates on the live stock itself. 

For the reasons above briefly outlined, it is our position, if'a 
seneral reduction is not made upon all freight rates, that fresh meat 
and packing house products should be placed at the head of the 
list of commodities upon which a substantial reduction shall be made 


at the earliest possible date. 
Packers from lowa Heard 
Interior Iowa Packers, represented by Walter E. McCornack, 


asked for a readjustment of relationships so hogs, raised in Iowa, 
would not be forced to the East for slaughter instead of the 
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slaughtering being done near the point of production of the raw 
material. He presented two witnesses, Harry Davis, a traffic 
man, and Robert Sinclair, president of one of the interior Iowa 
packing companies. 

Mr. Davis said the destruction of the relationships between 
live stock and the products, between Iowa, the Atlantic and the 
Pacific coasts, resulting from General Order 28, Ex Parte 74, and 
the reductions recently made on live stock, threatened the exist- 
ence of the Iowa packers. He stated that while he was not satis- 
fied with the relationship existing prior to General Order 28 he 
asked at this time that the Commission restore only the relations 
existing prior to General Order 28. 

Mr. Sinclair, president T. M. Sinclair & Co., of Cedar Rapids, 
Ia., asserted the interior Iowa packers were in full sympathy 
with President Harding’s idea that the raw materials should be 
manufactured near their sources. He asked the Commission, in 
disposing of this case, to establish relationships of rates so that 
might be done. 

“It is clear,” said Mr. Sinclair, “that the packers who have 
obtained the benefit of the alterations of rates on these ship- 
ments will release the benefit of these reductions to the farmers 
only to such extent as competition will force them to do so. It 
is also clear that the Iowa packers cannot create such competi- 
tion unless their rates, on products to the same markets, in the 
East and elsewhere, are reduced in the same proportion as the 
live stock rates.” 

H. W. Prickett, representing the National Wool Growers 
Association, presented operating statistics of typical western 
lines showing them to be in good financial condition. Therefore 
he asked for a continuance of the 20 per cent reduction on live 
stock. 

J. Walter Farrer, speaking for the National Traders Live 
Stock Exchange, a member of the Kansas City exchange, gave 
infinite details of the operations of yard traders at the markets. 
His point was that the feeders can not pay in and out rates on 
feeder cattle. Therefore he argued for reductions as a stimulus 
to the cattle feeding business as a benefit to everybody. He 
compared prices and freight rates and mentioned the recent 
improvement of the wool market. 


C. W. Hillman, accountant, speaking for the same interest, 
presented a mass of data, originally filed in I. and S. No. 555, 
the western advanced rate case of 1914, to date. It referred 
exclusively to the expense of operating live stock trains in com- 
parison with other trains with a view to disputing the claims of 
the railroads about special services at out of the ordinary cost. 

O. M. Camburn, of Boston, director of the division of animal 
husbandry of Massachusetts, speaking for the agricultural depart- 
ments of Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Vermont and Maine, 
said the community did not appear to know, or to admit if they 
did, that live stock and farming were industries in New Eng- 
land. He pointed out that the value of the live stock raised in 
the four states mentioned, in 1920, was $152,000,000. He did 
not contend that live stock was as important in New England as 
that industry in Iowa, but that it could not stand rates twice as 
high as those in Iowa. His suggestion was that the New Eng- 
land states should be on a parity with Iowa. 


Oil Industry Has Its Say 


The strangest phase of the Commission’s general inquiry 
into rates yet developed was presented February 23, when Fay- 
ette B. Dow, C. D. Chamberlin and Clifford Thorne, attorneys 
who have long represented the petroleum industry as a whole 
or some parts of it, put ten witnesses on the stand to show 
that existing rates are too high for those compelled to depend 
on railroads for transportation. 


The fact that amazed railroad lawyers was that the industry 
in 1921 produced and marketed the largest amount of oil it ever 
had done, yet the year was one of, if not the worst year it had 
ever known, according to the declarations of the witnesses and 
the figures they submitted. Their general spokesman was R. L. 
Welch, general secretary and counsel for the American Petroleum 
Institute, for which Mr. Dow was acting as counsel. 


On cross-examination M. G. Roberts, attorney for the St. 
Louis-San Francisco, summarized the facts about the increase 
in production and then asked if it was not the largest and most 
profitable year the industry had had. Large production seemed, 
apparently, to Mr. Roberts to be synonymous with prosperity 
and profit, because the volume of business had increased since 
the Ex Parte 74 increase in rates was made. He received an 
astonishing answer. 

“On the contrary, it was the worst year the industry ever 
experienced,” said the witness. “I think the industry was over- 
producing in practically every month of the year and it under- 
went the most violent fluctuations in prices and losses. You are 
overlooking the fundamental fact that no matter how much you 
produce and sell, if you have a large stock left you run into 
periods of ruinous prices. In February of 1921 the increase in 
stocks was such that, if kept up for the year, the surplus would 
have been 196,000,000 barrels. In the latter part of the year, 
things came nearly to an equilibrium and the resuli was a sud- 
den demand for crude, sending the price of mid-continent crude 
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from $1 to $2 per barrel. 
over night.” 

Mr. Roberts subjected the witness to a long cross-examina- 
tion against the protest of Mr. Dow, who said other witnesses 
would answer the questions that were being asked. Mr. Rob- 
erts insisted, however, that he was saving time by asking Mr. 
Welch questions. His last question was as to the modesty of 
the freight rate on gasoline from Tulsa to St. Louis in compari- 
son with the gross revenue obtained by the retailer. He said 
that when gasoline was selling at Tulsa for 11% cents per gal- 
lon at the refinery it was retailing in St. Louis for 19 cents 
and the freight rate was 2 cents per gallon, or 33 cents per 100 
pounds. He wanted to know if that was not a rather modest 
charge in comparison with the rate. The witness said it would 
be ridiculous to compare rates without taking all the products 
that came out of a barrel of crude. 


Mr. Welch presented a multitude of figures showing the 
exports of gasoline to be 12 per cent of the total production; 
miscellaneous uses, 8 per cent; tractors, 10 per cent; trucks, 
30 per cent; and passenger automobiles, 40 per cent. He esti- 
mated that automobiles owned by farmers numbered 3,000,000 
and that of the 10,000,000 automobiles 5,000,000 were passenger 
vehicles, but not devoted exclusively to pleasure. His conclu- 
sion was that not more than 15 per cent of the gasoline pro- 
duction of the country was devoted to pleasure riding. His 
thought was that of all of the commodities of wide distribution 
a smaller percentage of gasoline was given over to pleasure 
than any other, although by a mere looking at the passenger 
automobile a contrary impression might be obtained. He ex- 
plained that, by remarking that the consumption of gasoline by 
a truck is much greater than by a passenger vehicle, although 
the slow movement of the latter might give the contrary im- 
pression. Many of his figures were taken from a book on the 
subject written by Dr. Pogue, an economist. Enormous losses 
were sustained by the industry in 1921, Mr. Welch contended. 
The crude in 1920, he said, was estimated to be worth $1,200 x 
000,000, but in 1921 it was estimated to have been worth only 
$800,000,000. The smallest loss, he said, was on gasoline, but 
on that the difference was $500,000,000. 

That remarkable decline was brought about by surplus pro- 
duction and decreased consumption, not in gasoline, but in other 
products. 

Comparisons between 1914 and 1921, he said, would be like 
comparing ancient and modern times. Since 1914 the oil in- 
dustry has been revolutionized. That declaration was made in 
answer to a question by Commissioner Esch for a comparison 
of present facts with those in 1914. 

“Personally, I never expect to see oil on the pre-war basis,” 
said the witness. “In 1914 there were about 2,500,000 automo- 
biles while now there are 10,000,000. Four times as much gaso- 
line was required last year in comparison with the demand in 
August, 1914. ; 

“The unit cost of obtaining a barrel of oil, hereafter, I be- 
lieve, will be higher than in the pre-war period. Wells, in the 
same field, are being drilled deeper to obtain more oil. Some- 
times the drilling produces the greater quantity of oil and some- 
times it does not. But the increase in the unit cost is there.” 
He used the Cushing field for illustrative purposes, saying he 
doubted whether there ever would be another like it. Mr. Hall 
asked a question which Mr. Welch took as indicating that the 
commissioner believed that he, Mr. Welch, was of the opinion 
that oil would be exhausted in 18 or 20 years. 

“I’ve never been of that school that believes that oil will 
be exhausted in a short time,” said Mr. Welch. “The only point 
I am making is that I heltieve the cost of obtaining it will be 
greater than heretofore.” 

Lacey Walker, statistician for the American Petroleum In- 
stitute, called attention to the diminishing percentage of oil that 
is being transported by the railroads as being due to the in- 
creases in the freight rates. In 1920, he said, 138,085 carloads 
of crude oil were transported by the railroads, while in 1921 
they hauled only 101,974, a decrease of 26.2 per cent. In the 
same period, he pointed out, the crude run by refineries increased 
from 48,684,244 to 51,120,345 tons, an increase of 5 per cent. 
These figures, he said, he had obtained from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s quarterly reports and the Bureau of Mines’ 
monthly report on refinery operations. 

In the nine months of 1921, he said, the railroads carried 
only 736,625 carloads of refined products, in comparison with 
804,623 carloads, a decrease for the later period of 8.5 per cent. 
In the same period the consumption decreased from 48,181,777 to 
48,170,441 tons, or .02 per cent. i 

D. W. Mo! itt, vice-president of Cosden & Co., gave statistics 
of refining operations in Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas, in which 
states he said there were about 250 refineries not owned by the 
big units in the industry. Of that number, he said, 130 were 
closed and not operated. He made a survey of the ones in 
operation. He obtained answers from only 15 per cent, with a 
daily capacity of 98,800 barrels, which were running, he said, 
only 31,010 barrels, or 31.4 per cent of capacity. That, he said, 
he believed to be fairly representative of conditions. Eleven 
letters had been returned unopened, indicating that the concerns 


Changes in the oil industry come 
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to which they were addressed had gone out of business. The 
twenty-one plants in operation, he said, represented an invest- 
ment of $45,415,350, or an average of $556 per barrel of. daily 
refining capacity. Using that figure, he calculated the invest- 
ment in the 250 refineries at $320,228,200. He said that his fig- 
ures indicated an operating loss of 13.5 per cent and loss due 
to shrinkage and inability to earn as 30.7 per cent. 

Mr. Moffitt said immediately after the increase under Ex 
Parte 74 there was an increase in the pipe line facilities as well 
as in the refining facilities on the part of the big units in the 
industry near the centers of consumption. He said that ap- 
proximately 75 per cent of crude was run into the big refineries 
by pipe line and 25 per cent by rail. 

With reference to freight rates he criticized the long haul 
in comparison with the increases in short haul rates and termed 
the increases caused by Ex Parte 74 as “excess increases.” He 
said that while the addition of specific increases were probably 
not scientific they were satisfactory because they left the refin- 
ers in the same relation to markets they had been. 

“The market price of a tank car of fuel oil at Tulsa is 
$171.45,” said the witness. “That is about two cents per gallon. 
It costs $331.84 to move the car to Pittsburgh, or 4.148 cents 
per gallon. Turning that into a ton of coal, the rate would be 
equivalent to a rate of $6.09 per ton of soft coal. There is no 
traffic that is so easily handled and pays such a nice revenue. 
Shippers furnish the car and the loss and damage claims are 
negligible. A tank car would encircle the globe 133 times be- 
fore being lost. In the last 93 months, the records of our com- 
pany show the loss of 50 cars, or one car for each 3,000,000 
car-miles.” 

During the war, he said, there was no comparison of costs 
as between fuel oil and coal, but now there must be, because 
fuel oil goes into the same markets and must undergo an ex- 
amination on a competitive basis. 

In answer to an inquiry by Commissioner Hall, he said he 
thought fuel oil should take a lower rate than crude, because 
crude contains more valuable constituents. 

In behalf of the oil industry of California, W. B. Roberts, 
assistant traffic manager for the Standard (California), said 
the industry at a recnt meeting had recommended asking for a 
15 per cent reduction and the removal of petroleum and its 
products from the fifth class, because, as he contended, fifth 
class was too high. Another point made by him was that 25 
per cent of the cost of operating farm tractors is caused by fuel 
oil and lubricating oil; hence, to reduce freight rates on them 
is help to the farmer. A further point made by him was that 
a reduction in rates on fuel oil would have the same effect 
on industry in the far western states as would a reduction in 
coal rates east of the Rocky Mountains, because in some of the 
far western states fuel oil is what coal is to industry in the 
eastern states. 


GENERAL RATE DECISION 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Although there is nothing the Commission would say, offi- 
cially, as to the time when its decision in the general rate inquiry 
may be expected, it is believed that it will have concluded con- 
sideration of the case and have announced its findings about 
April 1. It may be that there will be some little delay beyond 
that date, but it is understood that the effort will be made to 
have the decision out by the first week in April. 

It is expected that the hearing of testimony will be con- 
cluded by March 4. On March 6 and 7 the Commission will be 
in conference. Argument in the case will be heard March 8, 9, 
10 and 11. Thus it will be nearly the middle of March before 
the case is formally submitted. 

In Ex Parte 74—the advanced rate case of 1920—the Com- 
mission announced its decision at the end of July, 1920, the case 
having been submitted July 6, 1920. 

Many witnesses have urged the Commission, during the hear- 
ings in the present investigation, to announce a decision as soon 
as possible after the hearings have been closed, on the theory 
that a definite ruling by the Commission, one way or the other, 
will stabilize business conditions with regard to transportation 
charges. : 

There is no question but that the disposition of the Commis- 
sion will be to speed up the decision as much as possible. 

Robert E. Quirk, chief examiner, issued the following state- 
ment: 


The following dates are set aside for rebuttal evidence of carriers 
respondents in this proceeding, and for oral argument: 

March 2-4—Carriers’ rebuttal evidence. 

March 8-11—Oral argument. Pare 

Cumulative argument should be avoided. With that object in view 
argument should be confined to the outstanding aspects of the case, 
and by co-operation the parties should endeavor to reduce the number 
of persons to be heard. 

Brief printed abstracts of the main facts relied upori, and of the 
argument, may be presented at the time of oral argument. Voluminous 
and exhaustive abstracts or arguments are not desired. Parties not 
participating in the oral argument who have submitted evidence an 
this proceeding may present such abstracts on or before March 8, 1922. 
Such copies should be printed in the manner provided by the rules of 
practice as to briefs, and sixty copies should be lodged with the Com- 
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mission for its use and for the use of those in attendance at the 
argument. The Commission’s rules call for the use of 10 or 12 point 
type, on good unglazed paper, 5% inches wide by 9 inches long, with 
inside margin not less than 1 inch wide, with double-leaded text and 
single-leaded citations. 

Parties who desire to present oral argument should promptly 
advise the undersigned (Mr. Quirk) as to the time needed. 


N. Y. C.-CHICAGO TERMINAL 


In a revised tentative report on the application of the New 
York Central for authority to acquire control of the so-called 
stock yard railroads, in Chicago, the Commission has proposed 
that its order shall require, as a condition precedent to the 
acquisition of control, that the New York Central, the Chicago 
River & Indiana, and the Chicago Junction shall signify their 
acceptance of the Commission’s report “by instruments in writ- 
ing” filed with the Commission. 

A further tentative suggestion is that “if any clause, sen- 
tence, paragraph, condition, or part of this order shall for any 
reason ‘be adjudged invalid, the entire order and the authoriza- 
tion shall be void, and the control and lease authorized shall 
cease and terminate, it being the true intent and purpose of this 
order and authorization that the same shall be effective only in 
the event that all of the conditions shall be effective.” 


ASK REARGUMENT IN SALT CASE 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In an elaborate petition for reargument and modification of 
its report and order in. I. and S. No. 1398, salt from Louisiana 
mines to Chicago, St. Louis and intermediate main line points, 
Fred H. Wood and R. V. Fletcher, attorneys for the [Illinois 
Central and the Southern Pacific lines, have challenged the 
power of the Commission to forbid the lines represented by them 
to make a rate of $4.20 per ton on rock salt from the Louisiana 
mines to Chicago and the other destinations mentioned. 

“The report and opinion of the Commission,” said Wood 
and Fletcher, “in failing to specify in what respects the said 
rate is unlawful and in thereby failing to afford to the respond- 
ents an opportunity to remove said illegality is in excess of 
the powers. conferred upon the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. In effect this report and order constitutes an arbitrary 
exercise of power, since by it the Commission has assumed 
unwarranted managerial functions not conferred upon the Com- 
mission by any provision of the act to regulate commerce. In 
this respect the action of the Commission violates the fifth 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States, in that it 
deprives the defendants of their property without due process 
of law.” 


EFFECT OF VALUATION REPORTS 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In a bulletin to members, relative to the favorable reports 
by the Senate and House interstate commerce committees on 
the bills amending the valuation act so as to relieve the Com- 
mission of the duty of ascertaining and reporting the cost of 
reproduction of carrier lands in arriving at final value of a 
given railroad, John E. Benton, general solicitor of the National 
Association of Railway and Utilities Commissioners, said in part: 

“As an amusing incident, and to illustrate to what extent 
we may depend upon the financial columns of the daily press 
for information when to buy stocks, the following may be re- 
lated: When the Kansas City Southern decision came down 
two years ago, railroad stocks happened to be swinging upward. 
I remember that the decision was played up in the financial 
columns as a bull argument, sure to result in a large increase 
in aggregate value, and consequent net earnings under the pro- 
visions of the Esch-Cummins act, then just enacted. When 
this bill to undo the Kansas City Southern decision was favor- 
ably reported, stocks again were swinging upward, and this is 
the way the news was told in the financial column: 


The advance in the railroads began soon after a report was re- 
ceived from Washington that a bill had been introduced making nuilil 
and void the law requiring the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
establish a physical property valuation for the various railroads. It 
was said that there was a general sentiment in Congress in favor of 
the new measure, and its passage would mean a fundamental change 
in the status of railroad securities. 


The Kansas City Southern decision referred to was that 
mandating the Commission to obey that part of the valuation 
act which the proposed legislation will repeal. 


MERCHANTS’ RESOLUTIONS PRESENTED TO SENATE 


Senator Sterling of South Dakota submitted to the Senate 
this week a resolution, adopted by the Retail Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation of South Dakota, favoring repeal of section 15a, restora- 
tion of control of state commissions over intrastate rates and 
facilities, extension of the time to December 31, 1922, for filing 
overcharge claims against the Director-General, and giving the 
Interstate Commerce Commission authority to suspend rates for 
a@ period of 120 days and to extend the suspension 6 months 
when necessity requires. . 
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CONGRESS PASSES S. B. 621 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


With the Senate concurring, February 21, in the amended 
Senate Bill 621, as passed by the House, February 20, extending 
the time for filing straight overcharge claims and for the bring- 
ing of actions to enforce awards of reparation against the Di- 
rector-General, the uncertainty which has existed for months 
relative to the situation involved was removed. It was expected 
the bill would be signed by the President within the next day 
or so. There was no question but that he would sign the meas- 
ure aS soon as it was submitted for his signature. 

The bill as passed by the House, and concurred in by the 
Senate, follows: 


That subdivision (a) of section 206 of the transportation act, 
1920, be, and the same hereby is, amended by striking out the period 
at the end thereof, substituting a semicolon, and adding the following: 

Except that actions to enforce awards made by the commission 
under the provisions of subdivision (c) against the agent so designated 
by the President may be brought within one year after the date of 
the commission’s award. 


Section 2. That subdivision (c) of said section 206 be, and the 
same hereby is, amended to read as follows: 
(c) Complaints praying for reparation on account of damage 


claimed to have been caused by reason of the collection or enforce- 
ment by or through the President during the period of Federal con- 
trol of rates, fares, charges, classifications, regulations, or practices 
(including those applicable to interstate, foreign, or intrastate traffic) 
which were unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory, or unduly 
or unreasonably prejudicial, or otherwise in violation of the interstate 
commerce act, may be filed with the commission within one year, or, 
if so claimed in respect of overcharge above the legal tariff charge, 
within two years and six months, after the termination of Federal 
control, against the agent designated by the President, under sub- 
division (a), naming in the petition the railroad or system of trans- 
portation against which such complaint would have been brought if 
such railroad or system had not been under Federal control at the 
time the matter complained of took place. The commission is hereby 
given jurisdiction to hear and decide such complaints in the manner 
provided in the interstate commerce act, and all notices and orders in 
such proceedings shall be served upon the agent designated by the 
President under subdivision (a). 

When the Senate convened February 21, Senator Cummins, 
chairman of the Senate interstate commerce committee, after 
explaining the purpose of the measure, moved that the Senate 
concur, and this was done without delay or objection. As origi- 
nally drafted, the Senate passed the bill June 11, 1921, and from 
that time until February 20, 1922, it had been pending before 
the House committee on interstate and foreign commerce and 
the House. 

Delay by the House committee in handling the bill got ship- 
pers on the anxious seat with the result that many wrote or 
wired their congressmen for action. 

‘Representative Newton of Minnesota, a member of the 
‘House committee on interstate and foreign commerce, became 
interested in the measure and he took the necessary steps to 
have it put through the House. 

Explaining the bill to the House February 20, Mr. Newton 
said: 

“When the transportation act was passed provision was 
made for limiting the time during which claims growing out of 
mistakes or errors on the part of the Director General or his 
force of employes could be filed against the Railroad Administra- 
tion. The period of time for the filing of straight overcharges ex- 
pired March 1, 1921. This bill seeks to amend that law so as to 
permit the filing of claims for straight overcharges until Septem- 
ber 1, 1922. A limitation in the transportation act was also 
placed upon the time for filing reparation claims against the 
Railroad Administration. These claims had to be filed within one 
year from the date of the passage of the act; that would be 
March 1, 1921. The claims are filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission.” If the Interstate Commerce Commission 
makes an award and the Director General chooses not to follow 
the award, suit must be brought by the shipper on the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission award. Under subdivision “a” of 
section 206 of the transportation act suits of all kinds against 
the Railroad Administration must be commenced between the 
date of the passage of the act of March 1, 1922. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has had so many of these reparation 
claims that they have been unable to decide them one way or 
the other, so that when March 1 next comes along they will have 
hundreds of claims undetermined. Later if they make an award 
it will be impossible for the shipper to commence suit under the 
award. So the purpose of this bill is to extend the time for filing 
straight overcharge claims against the Railroad Administration 
until September 1, 1922, and to extend the time for filing suits 
on awards for reparation by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion until within one year following the date of the award. 


“T wish to give a concrete illustration of the effect of the 
non-passage of this bill,” said Representative Dunbar of Indiana. 
“To the Bedford Stone Co. of Indiana for transportation on cars 
under government control, rates were increased from $2 to $18 
for shipping charges. They made an appeal to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for a rebate on what they thought to be 
an overcharge. The result has been that they have had awarded 
to them, so far as the provisions of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission extended, $33,000. 

“T understand that the Director of Railways objects to paying 
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the $33,000, but is willing to pay $31,000, which the Bedford 
Stone Co. is not willing to accept. Two thousand dollars is in 
controversy. In order that the Bedford Stone Co. may be made 
secure in obtaining the rebate from the government of $31,000 
or $33,000, whichever amount it may finally be determined to be, 
this bill will enable them to secure the amount that is really 
due.” 

“It gives them a day in court that after March 1 they would 
not be entitled to,” said Mr. Newton. 

Representative Padgett of Tennessee offered an amendment, 
which was rejected, under which complaints filed before any 
state commission and not decided at the termination of federal 
control could be filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
up to September i, 1922. 

Representative Sanders of Indiana made a point of order 
against the amendment on the ground that it was not germane 
to the proposed legislation, which, he pointed out, dealt only 
with complaints before the federal regulating body. Later he 
withdrew his point of order. 

Mr. Padgett made the following explanation of the proposed 
amendment: 

“To give a concrete statement, a furnace company in my 
district was shipping ore from a point in Tennessee to their 
furnace in another portion of the state. The published charge 
was 55 cents per hundred. The material was shipped at a point 
called Warners Switch, and the rate from there to the furnace 
was 55 cents. The railroad company, which was the government, 
said, ‘We will bill this from Allens Creek,’ a place 2 miles farther, 
‘and we will charge 65 cents.’ They continued to ship it from 
the same place, but they billed it from another place and added 
10 cents. There was no change in the actual haul. These peo- 
ple filed their claims with the state commission, thinking that 
as it was an intrastate shipment it would be handled by the 
state commission. The state commission did not act upon it. 
They held it until after the time elapsed and then they said 
that the railroad company now had it.” 

“Until after what time elapsed?” asked the speaker. 

“Until after the 1st of March last. Then the railroad com- 
pany voluntarily reduced the freight charge back to 55 cents. 
The state commission then said that there was no use of de- 
ciding it at all, and there has been no decision by the state com- 
mission. The Interstate Commerce Commission here says that 
they have no jurisdiction because they waited until after the 
time, and this is to provide for cases where the mistake was 
made in filing the case before a state commission instead of 
presenting it originally to the Interstate Commerce Commission.” 

The impression prevailed among the members of the House 
that the case cited by Mr. Padgett came within the provisions 
of the proposed legislation. The bill, however, does not extend 
the time for filing complaints for reparation with the Commis- 
sion. That time expired March 1, 1921, and the bill does not 
touch that situation. As to straight overcharge claims, as here- 
tofore explained, the bill extends the time for filing with the 
Commission to September 1, 1922. The House rejected the 
amendment apparently on the theory that the furnace company 
could file a complaint against the Director-General with the Com- 
mission up to September 1, 1922. Unless the case referred to, 

- however, involves a straight overcharge claim, a complaint for 
reparation can not now be filed. 


CLAIMS FOR LOSS AND DAMAGE 


The passage of Senate Bill 621 in no way affects claims 
against the Railroad Administration for loss and damage on 
shipments moving during federal control and shippers are urged 
to bring suit before February 28, on which day such claims will 
be outlawed under the two-year and one day clause of the bill 
of lading, in a circular sent out by the National Industrial Traffic 
League, February 21. The circular said in part: 


Practically all claims for loss of, or damage to, shipments which 
moved during the period of Federal control, will be outlawed Febru- 
ary 28, 1922, under the two-year and one day provision of the bill of 
lading. In the Leigh-Ellis case, now before the United States Su- 
preme Court on a writ of error from the Circuit Court of Appeals, the 
validity of the two year and one day provision is squarely in issue. 
If the United States Supreme Court, in its review of that case, affirms 
the decision of the Commission in the Decker Case (55, I, C, C. 453) 
the two-year and one day provision of the bill of lading will be 
abrogated. . : 

Our counsel advises that all members having meritorious claims 
for loss and damage growing out of shipments which moved during 
the period of federal control, should bring suits thereon prior to 
February 28, 1922. 

If the Supreme Court renders a decision in the Leigh-Ellis case, 
overturning the decision of the circuit court of appeals, and affirming 
the decision of the Commission in the Decker Case, Supra, claims upon 
which suits have been filed will be protected, and can then be prose- 
cuted to judgment. 

On the other hand, all claims upon which suits have not been 
brought will have become outlawed by reason of the two-year and one 
day provision, and a favorable decision by the Supreme Court will not 
serve to revive them. Members, therefore, have everything to gain 
by bringing suits on meritorious claims. 

The passage of Senate Bill No. 621 extending the time for the filing 
of overcharge of claims to September 1, 1922, and the time for the 
neinging of suits on. awards of reparation, for one year after the date 

1e order of the Commission, does not touch this question. The two 
vear and one day provision of the bill of lading involved in the Leigh- 
Ellis case is entirely separate and distinct from the amendment to 






os 


the transportation act, provided for in H. R. 9908. Members should 
not be confused on this point. 

Suits upon all meritorious claims for loss of, or damage to, ship- 
ments which moved during the period of federal control must be 
brought before February 28, 1922. Regardless of the legislation just 
enacted, if legal rights in those claims are to be preserved. 





MINOR COMMISSION ORDERS 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Petitions filed on behalf of the Interstate Sand & Gravel Co. 
and Wilcox Co., complainants, for rehearing in No. 11490, Chicago 
Sand & Gravel Producers et al. vs. Director-General, A., T. & S. F. 
et al., have been denied. 

As the Commission has been advised that the overcharges in 
question have been refunded it has dismissed the complaints in 
No. 10947, Cambria Steel Co. et al. vs. Director-General, Northern 
Pacific et al., and No. 10947 (Sub No. 1), Cambria Steel Co. vs. 
Same. 

Upon consideration of the complainant’s petition for rehear- 
ing the Commission has reopened No. 11462, Liberty Oil Co., Ltd. 
vs. Director-General et al., for consideration upon the record as 
made of the question of whether rule 5 (b) was applicable to the 
shipments moving via routes 1, 2, and 5, as described in its re- 
port on that case. 

Upon consideration of complainant’s petition for modifica- 
tion of the decision, for rehearing, or for further hearing, the 
Commission has reopened for further hearing No. 9355, John 
Morrell & Co. vs. C., B. & Q., Director-General et al. 

At the request of the various complainants the Commission 
has dismissed Nos. 11969, Hazard Coal Operators Exchange et al. 
vs. L. & N.; 12659, The Kaw River Sand & Material Co. et al. vs. 
A., T. & S. F. et al.; 12559, Same vs. Same; 12510, Bergman 
Produce Co. et al. vs. Director-General, Beaumont, Sour Lake & 
Western et al.; 12185 (and Sub Nos. 1 to 17, inclusive), E. I. Du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. Director-General et al.; and 12392, 
Clarendon Refining Co. et al. vs. A. C. L. et al. 


The Abend Coal Company, Benton, Big Muddy Coal Com- 
pany, and numerous other coal mining companies have received 
permission to intervene in No. 12362, Bell & Zoller Coal Company 
et al. vs. B. & O. S. W. et al. . 


Having received advice that the following complaints have 
been satisfied, the Commission has dismissed them: Nos. 13088, 
White Star Refining Co. vs. Director-General; 13093, Malcolm H. 
Reed vs. Director-General; 13264, Producers Refining Co. vs. Ft. 
Worth & Denver City et al.; 13131, North Star Oil & Refining 
Co., Ltd., vs. Director-General, C. B. & Q. et al.; and 13269, 
Northwestern Traffic & Service Bureau, Inc., vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 


Upon request of complainants the Commission has dismissed 
the following complaints: Nos. 13160, New York State Hay & 
Grain Dealers’ Association vs. Director-General; 13143, same vs. 
same; 13191, Vim Motor Truck Co. vs. Director-General, P. R. R. 
et al.; 13140, Standard Shipbuilding Corporation vs. Director- 
General and C. R. R. of N. J.; 13090, International Steel Corpora- 
tion vs. P. & R.; 13392, The Wichita Board of Commerce vs. C. 
R. I. & G. et al.; 138216, East St. Louis Stone Co. vs. Terminal 
Railroad Association of St. Louis et al.; and 13244, William E. 
Dee Clay Mfg. Co. et al vs. B. & O. et al. 


Upon fequest of the various complainants the Commission 
has dismissed the following complaints: Nos. 12992, W. J. Cor- 
hett Hardware Co. et al. vs. Director-General; 12795, Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co. vs. Director-General; 12822, West Alabama 
Lumber Co. vs. Director-General, Southern Railway et al.; 13057, 
Growers Rice Milling Co. vs. Director-General; 12815, West Ala- 
bama Lumber Co. vs. Director-General, Alabama & Vicksburg et 
al.; 138003, The Loewenthal Co. et al, vs. C., M. & St. P. et al,; 
12817, West Alabama Lumber Co. vs. Director-General, Alabama, 
Tennessee & Northern et al.; and 12791, Lincoln Chamber of 
Commerce vs. D. & R. G., Director-General et al. 


The Commission has affirmed its report and order in No. 
11172, Rutherford-Brede Co. vs. Director-General, C., B. & Q. et 
al., saying that upon consideration of the record there is no suf- 
ficient reason for modifying its findings and order. On July 5, 
1921, the Commission, on its own motion, reopened the case for 
reconsideration. 


As the parties in interest have agreed that the complaint be 
dismissed the Commission has dismissed No. 12703, Theodore A. 
Leber vs. P. & R., Director-General et al. 


The Postmaster-General was permitted to intervene in No. 
13172, the Board of Commissioners of the City of Hoboken for 
and in Behalf of the Mayor and Council of the City of Hoboken 
vs. DL L. & W. 

Mente & Co., Inc., has been permitted to intervene in No. 
13410, Texas Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Abilene & Southern 
et al. 

Armour & Co. has been permitted to intervene in No. 13379, 
the Southern Poultry and Egg Shippers’ Association et al. VS. 
Alabama & Mississippi et al. 

The New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau has been permitted 
to intervene in No. 12965, Merchants Exchange of St. Louis, M0., 
et al. vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish et al. 
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CLASS RATES IN SOUTH 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission, February 21, ordered a general investiga- 
tion into class rates, from, to and within southern territory, 
under docket No. 13494. The investigation was ordered at the 
request of carriers and shippers who have become almost dis- 
couraged in their efforts to harmonize rates in that part of the 
country in accordance with the Commission’s big southeastern 
fourth section order, its decision in the North Carolina case, 
and the rates proposed by the carriers in I. and S. 1303 and 
related cases. Hearings will be held at times and places here- 
after to be announced. 

In explanation of its order the Commission said: 

“At the request of carriers operating within Southern ter- 
ritory and of many interested shippers, the Commission, on its 
own motion, has instituted an investigation of the class rates 
applicable in interstate commerce within southern territory; 
between that territory and Mississippi River crossings; between 
that territory and Ohio River crossings and points beyond in 
Illinois, Buffalo-Pittsburgh, and central territories; and between 
that territory, excepting North Carolina points, and Virginia 
cities and eastern points beyond in Trunk Line and New Eng- 
land territories. 

“This investigation has been instituted because the rates 
in question, in many instances, differ materially for substantially 
similar hauls on like classes of traffic; because the relationship 
to first class of the rates on the lower classes varies greatly in 
many of the different scales and adjustments; and because many 
of the rates are higher for shorter distances than for longer 
over the same line or route. The investigation is favored not 
only by the carriers and shippers, but also by most, if not all, of 
the commissions of the southern states. The carriers have been 
working upon a revision of the rates for many months. The 
Commission believes that by instituting this investigation it will 
be possible to secure results more constructive and harmonious 
than can be secured in the separate proceedings which will 
otherwise be inevitable, and that much time and labor will in 
the end be saved. 

“While intrastate rates have not been included within the 
scope of the investigation, the Commission appreciates the de- 
sirability of greater harmony between the intrastate and inter- 
state rate structures than now exists, and believes that not only 
the carriers, but also the shippers and state commissions of the 
south entertain like views as to this matter. To this end the 
Commission in reaching conclusions with respect to the inter- 
state rates will consult with the state commissions and is confi- 
dent of their co-operation. 


“Hearings will be held at various places in southern ter- 
ritory and the dates and points of these hearings will be later 
announced. It is probable that a schedule of information deemed 
essential in connection with the investigation will at the same 
time be submitted.” 

The Commission’s order instituting the inquiry, it is be 
lieved, will indicate the nature of it. The order is as follows: 


It appearing that in many instances interstate class rates to, from, 
and between points in southern classification territory differ materially 
for substantially similar hauls on like classes of traffic, that the rela- 
tionship to first class of the rates on the lower classes varies greatly 
in many of the different class rate scales or adjustments, and that 
many of said class rates are higher for shorter distances than for 
longer distances over the same line or route; 


And it appearing from numerous formal and informal complaints 
to this Commission that said interstate class rates are in general 
unsatisfactory to shippers thereunder, that a general revision thereof 
has been proposed by the carriers serving said territory, that repre- 
Sentatives of interested shippers and carriers have joined in a request 
for an investigation of said rates by this Commission, and that such 
an investigation is desired by several of the railroad or public service 
commissioners of states within said territory, and would be in the pub- 
lic interest. F : 

It is ordered, That a proceeding of investigation and inquiry be, 
and it is hereby, instituted by this Commission on its own motion into 
and concerning said interstate class rates and the charges resulting 
therefrom, and into and concerning the less-than-carload ratings pro- 
vided in exceptions to thé southern classification and commodity rates 
applicable on less-than-carload shipments to, from, or between points 
in the territories described in the next following paragraph, with a 
view to determining whether said rates, charges, or ratings are un- 
reasonable, or are unduly prejudicial to or unduly preferential of par- 
ticular localities, persons or descriptions of traffic, and to making such 
order or orders as may be proper in the premises. eee 
. It is further ordered, That said proceeding of investigation and 
inquiry shall include said rates, charges and ratings applicable in 
Interstate commerce between points in the following territories. 

1. Between points in the state of Kentucky (except local rates 
between points.on the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry.), Tennessee, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Georgia, Florida, North Carolina, South Carolina and Louis- 
lana (east of the Mississippi River, including the east bank thereof); 
also between points on the north bank of the Ohio River, Cairo, IIL, to 
~Ncinnati, O., inclusive, and Helena, Ark., on the one hand, and points 
i the above-named states on the other, and between the said north- 

ank Ohio River points on the one hand and Helena, Ark., on the 
other, having regard to the relationship which rates between Ohio 
ver crossings and points in North Carolina should bear to rates 
tween Ohio River crossings and Richmond, Norfolk, Lynchburg, 
Oanoke and other points in Virginia known as the Virginia cities. 
Che. Between points in the state of Kentucky (except points on the 
€sapeake & Ohio Ry. and south bank Ohio River crossings), Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, North Carolina, South 
arolina and Louisiana (east of the Mississippi River, including the 
rast bank thereof) and Helena, Ark., on the one hand and Central 
relght Assn. territory, including St. Louis, Mo., and points in Illinois 
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Freight Committee territory, and Buffalo-Pittsburgh territory on the 
other, having regard to the relationship which rates between the 
points in the territories last named and points in North Carolina should 
bear to rates between the same points and Richmond, Norfolk, Lynch- 
burg, Roanoke and other points in Virginia known as the Virginia 
cities. 

3. Between points in Virginia, trunk line territory, and New Eng- 
land territory, on the one hand, and points in the states of Kentucky 
(except points on the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. and south bank Ohio 
River crossings), T’ennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, 
South Carolina, and Louisiana (east of the Mississippi River, including 
the east bank thereof), and Helena, Ark., on the other. 


BUNKER COAL RATE INVESTIGATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In 13421, in the matter of rates on bunker coal, the Com- 
nission Feb. 21 instituted an inquiry, on its own motion, concern- 
ing the propriety of rates on bunker coal, from all points of 
origin to all ports of the continental United States, which are 
lower than rates from the same points of origin to the same ports 
on similar kinds of coal for local deliveries there not into 
vessels. A hearing will be had at Washington March 20. The 
investigation will bring forward, in a formal way, whether rail- 
roads may lawfully make lower rates for coal to be used in the 
firerooms of ships arriving and departing from a port than they 
make on coal not to be delivered to ships for that purpose. In 
a way it is to be an inquiry to determine whether the distinction 
is based on the use to which the coal is to be put or on some 
more substantial distinction. In its explanation of the matter 
the Commission said: 

“The Commission on its own motion has instituted an inves- 
tigation into and concerning the propriety of rates on bunker 
coal, from all points of origin to all ports of the United States, 
which are lower than rates from the same points of origin to the 
Same ports on similar kinds of coal for local delivery there, not 
into vessels. 

“This investigation has been instituted because many of the 
carriers serving Atlantic ports make lower rates on coal to such 
ports for use in bunkering vessels than they make on coal to the 
same ports for local use, whereas carriers serving certain Gulf 
ports have not felt free to adopt this practice in view of deci- 
sions of the Commission indicating that it is unlawful. The in- 
vestigation will deal primarily with the lawfulness and propriety 
of the practice of discriminating in rates between coal delivered 
into vessels for bunker purposes and coal delivered at the port, 
not into vessels, for local use. 

“At the hearing which has been scheduled for March 20, 1922, 
at Washington, D. C., before Examiner W. P. Bartel, the Commis- 
sion desires to obtain information concerning the following mat- 
ters among others: 


(1) To what ports are lower rates being applied on bunker coal 
than on coal for local or domestic consumption? Are such rates char- 
acterized as ‘transshipment’ rates, ‘‘free on board vessel’ rates, 
“bunker coal’ rates, or otherwise? 

(2) The methods of handling bunker coal at the various ports, 
i. e., whether unloaded from piers into vessels or lighters, and com- 
parisons of the service with that performed on coal for local consump- 
tion. 

(3) The approximate volume of bunker coal handled through each 
port. 
(4) Facts tending to show whether or not the practice of ac- 
cording lower rates on bunker coal than on coal for local use results 
in unjust discrimination or undue prejudice and disadvantage. 

In its order the Commission, after referring to the general 
investigation, said: 

It is further ordered, That the following fourth section applica- 
tions or portions thereof by which the carriers named as parties 
thereto ask authority to charge rates on bunker coal which are lower 
than the rates contemporaneously maintained on like traffic from, to, 
or between intermediate points, be, and they are hereby, assigned for 
hearing at said time and place in connection with said investigation: 


Application No. Applicant 

10S... cvcvcccscvvccscccccccccesscssttiamtic Coast Line Railroad Company 
NE es sean d Oe lee vps’ ereraiales Aas alee Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway 
ON esIe fai acy atahbin chavs ompana) wie aVasdtaratoietaldorane The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. 
I oe ota ers y Vio aries pate eera ores Southern Railway Company 

BE ise see eas annedeee mee Seaboard Air Line Railway. Company 


Other applications of the carriers respondents herein covering 
fourth section departures in rates on bunker coal will be considered 
by the Commission in this proceeding. Therefore, carriers will be ex- 
pected to present testimony in support of any such departures and to 
furnishe reference by number to the applications filed with the Com- 
mission to protect such departures. 


COAL PRODUCTION REPORT 


“A further increase of 620,000 tons carried production of 
coal well above the 10,000,000-ton mark during the week ended 
February 11,” the Geological Survey said in its current weekly 
coal report. “The total output, including lignite and coal coked, 
is estimated at 10,326,000 tons as against 9,706,000 in the week 
preceding. Except for the latter part of October, when con- 
sumers were stocking up in anticipation of a possible railroad 
strike, this was the largest output yet attained in the coal year 
1921-22. 

“The present rate of production is sufficient to meet current 
consumption and exports, and also to increase the reserve in 
storage. 

“The following statement, furnished by the American Rail- 
way Association, shows the number of cars of soft coal loaded 
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daily: February 6, 34,031; February 7, 32,570; February 8, 34,- 
250; February 9, 35,503; February 10, 32,548; February 11, 25,787. 
“Preliminary telegraphic returns indicate that on Monday, 
February 13, 33,000 cars were loaded, and on Tuesday, 34,000. 
The total for the two days—67,000 cars—exceeded loading on the 
corresponding days of the week preceding by about 400 cars, 
suggesting that the trend of production continues upward. 

“The total production of soft coal for the month of January, 
as indicated by revised figures of coal loaded by the railroads, 
was 37,600,000 net tons. This was an average of 1,447,000 tons 
per working day lower than in any January of the preceding 
nine years, the period over which records of monthly output 
extend. In January, 1915, the daily rate was 1,488,000 tons; in 
January, 1921, it was 1,610,000 tons. 

“The movement of anthracite through the New England 
gateways declined slightly in the second week in February, but 
the movement of bituminous coal increased. The carriers report 
forwarding 2,967 cars of anthracite and 3,768 cars of bituminous 
coal.” 

World Production of Coal in 1921 


The world’s production of coal in 1921 dropped back to the 
level of 1909. From reports so far received, the United States 
Geological Survey estimates the total output at approximately 
1,100,000,000 metric tons. This figure is subject to material re- 
vision as more complete returns are available. 

In comparison with the feverish year 1920, the year just 
closed shows a decrease of more than 200,000,000 tons. The 
chief factors in the decrease were the British miners’ strike 
which lasted from April to June, and—more important—a world- 
wide industrial depression. Prices collapsed early in the year, 
and the seaborne coal trade of the world fell off sharply. The 
consequent reduction in the volume of business offered to the 
shipping of the world has been an important element in the de- 
cline in ocean freight rates, so keenly felt by the American mer- 
chant marine. 

Of the major coal-producing nations, France and Germany 
were the only ones to show an increase. Progress in restoring 
the ruined mines of France is indicated by the steady increase 
in output of the past three years. In 1919, 22,000,000 tons were 
produced; in 1920, 25,000,000; in 1921, approximately 29,000,000. 
A further increase of 12,000,000 tons, however, would be neces- 
sary to bring French production up to the level of 1913. Ger- 
man production of bituminous coal is also still far below the 
pre-war level although an increase was effected in 1921 as 
against 1920. German production of lignite in 1921 reached the 
highest point ever attained. The estimated output of 120,000,000 
tons is an increase of 33,000,000 tons over the last year before 
the war. 

The proportion contributed by the United States was 40.9 
per cent, a larger share than in the years before the European 
war, but the smallest in any year since 1916. 


CAPACITY OF NON-UNION MINES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


According to figures filed with the Commission by J. D. A. 
Morrow, vice-president of the National Coal Association, the non- 
union bituminous coal mines of the country have a producing 
capacity of 5,676,000 tons per week. The union mines have a 
capacity of 9,254,000 per week. The figures were filed at the 
request of the Commission as a supplement to Morrow’s testi- 
mony in the Commission’s general rate inquiry. 

At present the country is cansuming about 7,500,000 tons 
per week. From that fact Morrow drew the conclusion that, 
in the event of a strike of miners alone, on April 1, the country 
coulfl get along very comfortably for several months, if the poten- 
tial capacity of the unorganized miners were converted into actual 
production, which would be the case if the railroads were able 
to assure a complete car supply. Morrow, in his conclusions on 
the subject, assumed the potential capacity of 5,676,000 tons 
could be converted into an actual performance of at least 6,000,- 
000 tons. 

The estimates of potential capacity were based, Morrow said, 
upon the actual performances in 1918. The estimate, he said, 
was a little higher than actual performance in 1918, but he con- 
sidered it conservative. He estimated the total annual capacity 
of the soft coal mines at 776,363,000, of which 481,217,000 was 
attributed to the union mines and 295,146,000 to the non-union 
mines or in the ratio of 62 to 38. 

The cost of producing a ton of soft coal Mr. Morrow esti- 
mated at $2.91, the items in that total being: Labor, $1.972; 
supplies, 36.6 cents; other operating charges, 31.5 cents; general 
expenses, 17.2 cents; and selling expenses 8.5 cents. In support 
of his figures Morrow said: 


This estimate of capacity is based upon actual productive per- 
formance in each district in the United States in 1918, according to the 
reports to the United States Fuel Administration and the United 
States Geological Survey. . : 

After the first three months of the year 1918 the bituminous coal 
mines had a fairly full car supply. In the event of a strike April a 
current business conditions would permit the railroads to give the 
non-union mines a full car supply, thereby permitting maximum ship- 
ments of coal, jf railroad operation is not disorganized. The capaeity 
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of the bituminous mines of the United States has increased somewhat 
since 1918. Therefore, the estimate of capacity shown here, based 
upon 1918 performance, is considered conservative and well within 
what the bituminous coal mines can do, given. full car supply and no 
interference with production and shipments. 

With a full car supply and no interference with production by the 
non-union mines in the event of a strike on April 1, the output of the 
non-union mines will materially increase as additions are made to 
their working forces and the demand for coal stimulates production. 

From the figures shown above it appears that the present capacity 
of the non-union bituminous coal mines is nearly 6,000,000 tons per 
week. Current consumption of bituminous coal in the United States 
is apparently somewhat in excess of 7,500,000 tons per week. With a 
material decrease in the consumption of bituminous coal as domestic 
fuel and decreased consumption by other users as warm weather 
approaches, if there is no increase in industrial activity which would 
necessitate a greater use of bituminous coal, the necessary current 
consumption after April 1st will approximate 7,000,000 tons a week 
against the present productive capacity of 6,000,000 tons of the non- 
union mines. According to the report of the United States Geological 
Survey, the total stocks of bituminous coal in the hands of consumers 
January 1, 1922, approximated 47,000,000 tons, an average of 41 days’ 
supply. At the anthracite mines about 2,500,000 tons of steam sizes 
are in stock awaiting shipment. It appears probable that many 
important users of bituminous coal are increasing their stocks in 
anticipation of the suspension of mining in many fields on April 1. 

If consumers further increase their stocks by April 1, and if the 
potential production of about 6,000,000 tons per week can be obtained 
from the non-union mines without interference, such shipments. sup- 
plementing the stocks referred to, would maintain the United States 
for several months without serious inconvenience to consumers, even 
if strikes stopped production in all union bituminous fields, and if the 
pane | output of a million tons of steam sizes of anthracite was 
cut off. 





WARNS OF RAILROAD BLOCKADE 


Predicting a strike of the union bituminous coal miners 
April 1 and advising industry to lay in at least a six weeks’ 
supply of coal, George H. Cushing, managing director of the 
American Wholesale Coal Association, in an address, February 
17, before the Purchasing Agents’ Association of Detroit, dis- 
cussed the railroad situation with relation to the coal situation. 
He said in part: 


If you look squarely at this record, as I present it, the railways 
admit and the Commission recognizes that we lack rail transportation 
to carry the current normal business. Both admit that there is no 
promise of any such growth as will match the expansion of our 
commerce. The Commission, apparently, believes we must turn 
back to the public hiwhways and to the abandoned canals and water- 
ways for our additional transportation. The railways and the bank- 
ers accept the views of the Commission so they may be sure to 
collect their 6 per cent interest. 

The small railways, rather than hoping to grow into big roads, 
expect to sell out to impending consolidations and hence to get 
their assured dividends. 

If bankers are thinking only of consolidations, they give no 
thought to any need to pioneer in the matter of railroad building. 
The lawmakers, and the Commission, are rooted in their scheme 
of certificates of public necessity and convenience as a means of pre- 
venting new and ambitious roads from springing up to disturb the 
dream of security of existing lines. 

In a word, our railways are now managed for the assured in- 
terest rate of stockholders; the public can take the service which 
that plan allows. 

I mention these things because I want you to know that we— 
speaking of official America—have decided that the railroads are 
hopelessly ruined by regulation. If choice must be made—and the 
day of choosing is not far distant—we will allow the country to 
drift into the economic dolldrums before we will admit that, politically, 
we made any mistakes by carrying regulation too far. 

Applying all of this to your case, I mean to say: The railroads 
are dead beyond hope of immediate recovery. They are worse off 
now than they were two years ago because they have not been main- 
tained. Beginning at once, the business of the country—the tonnage— 
will begin rapidly to grow. In a very few months, it will have 
caught up with what it was in 1920. It will start toward what it 
should have been in 1921. It will try to catch up with its own 
actuarial prospects in 1925. Midway in that improvement, the 
growth of the nation’s business will stop because the railways will 
not be available to move what we can produce and sell. 

What that is going to mean to your business and ours seems 
perfectly obvious. Your factories were rebuilt in major part out of the 
war profits. They were extended. Our coal mines were multiplied 
and improved out of war profits. These business units are available 
and will want to work. The buying power of the people will coon 
be restored and they will want to buy. Everything will be set for 
an increase in tonnage, leaving as customary a recovery in price 
to follow more leisurely. 


Then, the railroad blockade will stop, midway, the growth in 
tonnage. You and I know what will happen. en we stop tonnage 
growth without satisfying the demand, prices will begin to rise as 
buyers begin to compete for what can get through the traffic 
blockade. We will exactly reverse every lesson of our economic 
history. It will be the beginning, all over again, of 1920. And, we 
need not expect that the belated buying of cars and engines, 
will be in time to stop price inflation. Cars cannot be built and op- 
erated as fast as the mines and the factories, already equipped, ca” 
turn out business. 

In the light of this exposition of what is immediately ahead, 
is it necessary for me to answer further the two questions which 
I anticipated you would ask—shall we buy on contract this Laon 
and what are the prospects as to supply and prices during the nex 
few years? The transportation situation answers those questions 
I believe that, in the light of these known facts, any purchasing agen 
with even a single brain cell still active in his head will get under 
contract early this year with a good reliable source of coal supply. 

I know that many of you will not agree with my pessimist 
forecast. I do not expect you will. You still have faith that sparse! 
populated America will grow industrially. You cannot believe _—~ 
any public men are such idiots that they will stunt our growth, vd 
refusing to supply transportation. I warn you: Use your optim’ 
as men and as citizens to beat down my arguments, Abuse = 
privately or publicly as much as you please for voicing such = 
But don’t you dare allow your optimism to influence your ae 
ment as _ purchasing agents. I mean: Except a shortage and Tris! 
prices. Buy for a shortage and for rising prices. 
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EFFECT OF NATIONAL AGREEMENTS 


Thomas DeWitt Cuyler, chairman of the Association of Rail- 
way Executives, in replying to an inquiry by W. H. Chandler, 
president of the National Industrial Traffic League, relative to 
the national agreements and recent statements by Walker D. 
Hines, former Director-General of Railroads, as to their effect 
on railroad operating expenses, said that “the full force and 
effect of the rules” on operating expenses was not experienced 
by the Director-General, Interpretations made by the Railroad 
Administration’s Railway Board of Adjustment No. 2, he said, 
pecame effective in 1920, and that these interpretations increased 
expenses. 


Mr. Chandler’s letter to Mr. Cuyler follows: 


Members ef the: National Industrial Traffic League have been fur- 
nished, from time to time, which statements made on behalf of the 
Railroad Executives bearing on the effect of the national agreements 
n the carriers’ revenues. 
. By this time, you have seen the statement made by Mr, Walker 
Hines before the Interstate Commerce Commission at the hearing 
the Commission is now conducting for the purpose of determining 
among other things whether rates should be reduced. The state- 
ments vary so widely from those made by the Railway Executives, 
I think it would be helpful if the shippers were informed as to the 
exact effect of the extension of the national agreements to those 
roads to which they did not apply prior to their establishment: during 
Federal Control. 


Some time ago I addressed. the New England Railroad Executives 
asking what effect the national agreements had towards increasing the 
expense of operating their lines. To my great astonishment they were 
unable to say. If the individual lines cannot tell to what extent they 
are paying excessive wages because of these agreements, I do not see 
how it is possible for all of the railroads collectively to say how much 
the agreements cost them annually. It seems to me most important 
that the testimony of Mr. Hines and the statements made by the 
Traffic Executives should be harmonized. 

The shippers have heretofore relied upon the accuracy of the 
statements made by the Railway Executives and unless a satisfactory 
explanation is promptly made, the shippers’ confidence will be shaken. 


Mr. Cuyler’s reply follows: 


I have your letter of the 3d inst. I assume that you refer to that 
portion of Mr. Hines’ testimony which is contained on pages 3742 to 
3748, inclusive, of the transcript of the inquiry now being held by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and covering Mr. Hines’ testimony 
on January 31, 1922. ’ , 

In this testimony Mr. Hines said: ’ 

“Practically every feature of that agreement (referring to the 
shop crafts’ agreement) which represented the probability of a_sub- 
stantial operating burden had been in effect throughout 1919 and had 
been put in effect in the summer of 1918.” ; , ‘ 

The first point to which I would like to direct your attention is 
the fact that some of the most burdensome and injurious interpreta- 
tions of the provisions of this agreement were never experienced by 
the Director General of Railroads. These interpretations were largely 
handed down by Railway Board of Adjustment No. 2, and if you 
will look at the record of that Board you will find numerous decisions 
rendered in May, June, July, August, and even up to November, 1920. 

Further in the same paragraph Mr. Hines states in substance that 
it was particularly true that the classification of labor complained 
of in the national agreement with the shope crafts had been put in 
effect in the summer of 1918 and was in effect all during 1919, and 
= therefore have had no effect upon the operating expenses of 

I am advised that one of the most notorious examples of the 
national agreement, namely the application of the division of laber 
to renewing stay-bolts on locomotives, was not even raised until the 
case of engine No. 1610 in the Riverside shop of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad Company on December 6, 1919, less than three months 
before the termination of federal control. Formerly a machinist 
stripped the locomotive and the boilermakers renewed the stay-bolts. 
On the occasion in question the shop committee insisted that under 
oo agreement the following forms of skilled labor must be 
used: 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 


Pipe fitter and helper to remove injector and other pipes. 
Machinist and helper to remove injector. 
Sheet iron ,worker and helper to remove jacket. 
(4) Carpenter to remove lagging and running boards. 

(5) Boiler makers to remove and renew stay-bolts. 

(6) Engine restored to aperating condition by reverse of first 
four processes. 


Yet during 1920 I am informed this became the standard practice 
for the renewal of stay-bolts on all railroads subject to the national 
agreement! 

As further illustrating the fact that the Director General of Rail- 
wads did not experience in his operating costs anything like the 
full force and effect of the rules of the national agreements, I call 
an. ge “ga to the following decisions of Railway Board of Adjust- 

en, O: 23 

Docket 1516, decided June 18, 1920, prohibiting section men from 

— damaged or broken parts of motor cars or assisting in their 
r. 

Docket 1500, decided June 15, 1920, prohibiting machinists taking 
off electric head lights. 

Docket 1778, decided September 2, 1920, requiring that as long as 
‘mployes are required to perform any work in a carpenter locomotive 
gang, they must be paid continuously at the highest rate of pay. 

Docket 1678, decided August 19, 1920, providing that a freight car 
'epairer who occasionally works on passenger cars must be paid the 

ighest rate of pay continuously. 

Docket 1477, decided May 24, 1920, providing that a machinist 
Must be paid. overtime when transferring from a night to day shift, 
+ Afi such transfer is madg at his request and to meet his 

ence. : 

' Without going any further, I suggest that you can settle this mat- 
z to your own satisfaction hy a review of the decisions of the 
melway Board of Adjustment No. 2 as regards the shop crafts and a 
nvlew of the decisions of Railway Board of Adjustment No. 3 as 
meards the national agreements covering the clerks and mainte- 
nce of way employes. 

On page 3745 Mr. Hines says: 
oe Again, even as to those features of the national agreement which 
Te established for the-first time in the agreement itself, in 1919, 
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there were numerous all those features in their agreement prior 
to federal control.”’ 

It is true that under threat of a strike in 1917 a certain group of 
southeastern railways entered into a so-called southeastern agreement 
effective July 1, 1917, and this agreement may be considered as the 
logical predecessor of the national agreement covering the shop crafts. 

It is equally true that the constructions placed upon those rules 
by the United States Railroad Administration and its Boards of 
Adjustment had in large degree never been placed upon them prior 
to federal control, nor had they ever so adversely affected operating 
expenses as they did during the year 1920. It is also to be borne in 
— that even the southeastern agreement did not abolish piece- 
work. 

Finally, permit me to call your attention again to the fact that 
when the railroads were returned, on March 1, 1920, they had approxi- 
mately 261,000 more employes than they had in December, 1917. Of 
this increase of 261,000 employes 221,576 is account for in three of the 
classes of railway employment covered by the national agreements, as 


— ‘ 
PCM  Garnievanwianweh weaouumbata beemusmay je sieewie ae 
Se resets alsrwrhre te cic ia ee la elgwinks aera nish mio ano aielelniod Owes ett 
Section hands and unskilled laborers, approximately.... 26,000 
i, ee ae Gl Oa iene 221,576 


Surely it is not without its significance that the railroads moved 
the abnormal traffic of 1920 with no increase in train service em- 
ployes, but that they inherited a 47 per cent increase in the shop 
crafts, a 29 per cent increase in clerks, and about a 7% per cent 
increase in maintenance employes. 

_ Of course it is true that the railroads cannot, except at prohibi- 
tive time and expense, make an exact computation on each and every 
pi por phew ag — al sy rule so of the national agreements, 

y interpretation given to that rule by the Dir 
or 4 a paar ce ge of adjustment. a ee 
is our belief, however, that between excessive increases in 
a pin ate yy Ae — — in the productivity per 

. ate o eir having added $300,000, i 

ty — * po gay A - . venadiandivadbatasatien 

1s also undoubtedly true that during 1921, with wid 
unemployment and diminished railway forces, the Sareinaliantant Gaete 
made for an increase in productivity and for a curbing of the effort 
to put further strained constructions upon these rules, 

_, I have no doubt that during 1921 the railroads recovered some con- 
siderable portion of the $300,000,000 excessive burden of 1920, and that 
the effect of this recovery is included in the approximately $600,000, - 
+ net earnings which the roads will probably show for the year 

‘At the same time I call to your attention that when 
— Poem dl Pay! Parente | —— its revision Mg hy 
, it informally estimated th isi 
a enable ~ ee to save $50,000,000, oe Sn we 

; course we do not believe this to be true, bec i 
United States Railroad Labor Board made a number 7 dae ae 
ela at ae ee for co a age seg is left so substantial a 

onal agreement with the sh 
of $50,000,000 would be impossible unles F cluinel ettene ae 


7 S our original 
cost of the national agreements was far too ain — 





BOARD ISSUES MORE RULES 


; bg — effect of the new rule 
issued by the Labor Board February 23, to becom 

March 1 on such roads as have not reached separate aR at 
with their workers of that class, was to broaden the scope of 
the classification so as to include under the general heading of 
firemen and oilers such miscellaneous classes of labor as sta- 
tionary and hoisting engineers, flue blowers and borers, fire 
knockers, cinder pitmen, fire builders and coal passers. 

; Eight hours, the rules say, are to constitute a standard work- 
ing day, but time and a half for overtime is not to be paid 
until after the tenth hour. Overtime on Sundays and holidays 
is also abolished and sanction is given to the so-called “split 
trick,” by the definition of an eight-hour day as one in which 


—— hours of work are performed within twelve consecutive 
ours. 


Rules for application on such roads as have not reached 
individual agreements with their train dispatchers were an- 
nounced by the Labor Board, February 20, to become effective 
March 1. The rules affect 5,419 men who are in that class, 
according to Interstate Commerce figures for October, 1921. 

The board, as in its other rule decisions, designates the 
eight-hour day as “standard,” but provides for the payment of 
punitive overtime to dispatchers only after the ninth hour. The 
new rules retain the “one day off in seven” provided by the 
national agreement, but remand the question of annual vaca- 
tions to the men and the individual managers. Under the na- 
tional agreement two weeks with pay were allowed annually. 

Announcement of the dispatchers’ rules and the final hear- 
ing on telegraphers’ rules set for Tuesday, February 21, indicate 
that the Labor Board is nearing completion of the consideration 
of rules and working conditions for all classes of employes ex- 
cept train, engine and yard service men. On March 6 the board 
will begin hearings on the applications for wage reductions and 
the applications for wage increases filed for all classes of em- 
ployes, except those affecting train, engine and yard service men. 


PREPARE FOR WAGE HEARINGS 


Tabulation of the applications for reductions in the wages 
of railroad employes received by the Labor Board up to and 
including February 20, the date set by the board as the dead- 
line for the reception of complaints to be considered when 
hearings on the questions are begun, March 6, showed that 175 
class I railroads were represented. In general, these roads ask 
that the remainder of the 20 per cent increase granted by the 
board in July, 1920, be removed. The board has also received 


Ss for firemen and oilers, 
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applications from 13 labor organizations asking wage increases 
ranging from 6 to 13 cents an hour. 

Representatives of 15 railroad labor organizations who met 
with leaders of the miners’ unions in Chicago, February 22, 
declined to commit themselves specifically to an agreement to 
strike with the miners in case the latter should decide to quit 
work, but expressed sympathy and promised to consider “ways 
and means” of co-operation in case of emergency. The sig- 
nificant part of the resolution adopted at the meeting was as 
follows: 


When it becomes apparent that any one or group of the associated 
organizations is made the victim of unwarranted attacks, or its integ- 
rity is jeopardized, it will become the duty of the representatives of 
each of the associated organizations to assemble to consider the sit- 


uation. Ways and means may then be considered and applied best 
to meet the emergency. Action taken under this section is subject to 
approval by each organization represented. 





RATES OF WAGES ON M. & N. A. 


Resumption of operations on the Missouri & North Arkansas, 
which were suspended July 31, 1921, was forecast by a decision 
of the Labor Board, February 20, in which the carrier was 
given permission to reduce the wages of all its employes 25 per 
cent below the scale provided in decision No. 147, the wage re- 
duction order of July, 1921. The proposition of the receiver for 
the road, as submitted to the board at a hearing last week, was 
to pay wages 25 per cent below scale and to make up this 
deficit with the first surplus that should accrue to the road. Fol- 
lowing this, the proposal said, efforts would be made to liquidate 
loans that the road has received from the government which 
would, it was estimated, make it necessary for the stockholders 
to wait over ten years before receiving any returns on invest- 
ments. The alternative was to scrap the road, leaving a terri- 
tory of almost 10,000 square miles without railroad facilities or 
with inadequate service. 

The proposal of the carrier was accepted by the board with- 
out change and the contention of fourteen labor organizations 
that the board had no jurisdiction over the matter dismissed 
with a statement that it appeared notice of the proposed cuts 
had been properly given. 

Docket No. 13345, in which the M. & N. A. has requested the 
Commission to increase its divisions of freight revenue by 25 per 
cent, was heard recently but has not as yet been decided. 





LABOR BOARD GETS NEW SECRETARY 
Luther M. Parker, formerly private secretary to Vice Chair- 
man Ben W. Hooper of the Railroad Labor Board, was elected 
secretary of the board, February 20. 


VALUATION AMENDMENT 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A request by Senator Cummins, chairman of the Senate 
committee on interstate commerce, for unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of Senate bill 539, which would 
relieve the Commission of reporting the cost of reproduction of 
carrier lands in valuing the property of the railroads, was 
blocked February 17 by Senator Underwood, a member of the 
Senate committee. 

“I do not like to object to the senator’s request, but I was 
giving some consideration to the matter involved in the bill when 
I had to be absent on account of attendance at the Conference 
on Limitation of Armaments, which has recently adjourned,” 
said Senator Underwood. 

“I think the subject matter of the bill is very important and 
that it should be considered with great care. We have spent a 
great many million dollars in the past few years in the effort 
te ascertain the value of the railroads of this country. Although 
I may be mistaken about it, I am apprehensive that a change of 
existing law might scrap a great deal of work that has already 
been done in ascertaining the railroad valuations.” 

Senator Cummins said he assured Senator Underwood that 
the proposed change would not scrap any considerable part of 
the valuation work. He announced that he would push for con- 
sideration of the bill as soon as possible. 


TO REDUCE IRON ORE RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Another effort is to be made by the eastern carriers to 
eliminate the 40 per cent increase in rates on iron ore made by 
them in August, 1920, under the permission granted in Ex Parte 
74. Agent Curlett has informed officials of the Commission of 
his intention to have tariffs placed on file, not later than March 
1, restoring the rates as nearly as arithmetically possible, by 
reducing them 28% per cent. At the time he gave that informa- 
tion there was some disagreement between lines serving the 
lake ports and their connections not serving them as to divi- 
sions, but the thought was that before the time for filing the 
tariffs came there would be an agreement whereby the reduc- 
tions would apply on-all kinds of iron ore except such as might 
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come into the ports from which the rates had been reduced to 
the ante Ex Parte 74 basis. 

The tariffs will be filed upon statutory notice, with April 1 
as the operative date. What the Commission will do with them, 
if anything, it is believed, will depend largely upon the char- 
acter of explanation and argument made in support of the pro- 
posal. The Commission forbade the extension beyond January 
1 of the low rates made on iron ore in October. Its prohibition 
was founded on a declaration that the lowered rates constituted 
a discrimination against the lake-front furnaces, because no 
corresponding reduction had been made on fuel from the interior 
and raw materials entering into the production of pig iron at 
the lake front furnaces. 

The fact that the eastern railroads were prepared to make 
another effort to restore the August 25, 1920, basis, led to a 
query as to whether they were not about to announce reduc- 
tions on coal, coke, fluxing limestone, and other materials used 
by the lake-front blast furnaces in the production of pig iron. 
Rumors of cuts in the rates on coal had been rife for a long 
time. Therefore, Mr. Curlett’s announcement to officials of the 
Commission of a plan for cutting ore rates lent or seemed to 
lend ground for the circulation of the reports about possible 
reductions in the rates on coal, limestone, etc. 





PETITIONS FOR FURTHER HEARING, ETC. 

To consider the application of the proposed scales, the aboli- 
tion of the present group system of rates, and other important 
features the defendants in No. 12244, The Corporation Commis- 
sion of Oklahoma vs. Abilene & Southern et al., have asked a 
further hearing in that case. 

Complainants in No. 10815, Spring Valley Coal Co. et al. vs, 
Director-General, A., T. & S. F. et al., have asked for a rehearing 
of that case. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, respondent, has asked the 
Commission to grant a reargument of I. and S. No. 1365, Routing 
on coal from Western Maryland Railway mines to eastern des- 
tinations. 





HARDING CONSIDERS COAL SITUATION 

President Harding and his cabinet have been giving consid- 
eration to the bituminous coal situation, transportation and the 
demands for lower freight rates, it was said officially at the 
White House. The trend of the discussion was not indicated, 
and if any conclusions were reached, that fact was not made 
known. With regard to the threatened coal strike, April 1, gov- 
ernment officials are inclined to an attitude of “hands off” for 
the time being. The developments in the coal controversy, it 
was indicated, have not reached the point where it is advisable 
for the government to take action in the matter. 


CHANGE IN DOCKET 
Argument in 12836, Albert R. Hostetter Co. vs. Dayton, To- 
ledo & Chicago et al., and 12349, Kingan & Co., Inc., vs. Di 
rector-General, assigned for February 24 at Washington, D. C. 
was cancelled. 





| Personal Notes 


C 





L. A. Sackbauer has been appointed traffic manager for the 
Wabash, Chester & Western Railroad at Chicago. ; 

The Norfolk & Western has announced the appointment 0! 
T. A. Whelan as traveling freight agent at St. Louis, and E. F. 
Stone as traveling freight agent at Atlanta, Ga. 

The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway has announced 
the following appointments: Bert J. Lawless, traveling freight 
agent, Newark, N. J.; James C. Gross, traveling freight agent, 
Pittsburgh; W. A. Clemens, traveling freight agent, Chicago. 

The following are the new officers of the Hinde & Dauch 
Paper Company, Sandusky, Ohio: Chairman of the board, Sid- 
ney Frohman; president, Frederick Emmons; vice-president, 
J. W. Harbrecht; treasurer, O. F. Rinderle; secretary, ©. %. 
Kiefer; assistant secretary, W. F. Pfeiffer; general counsel, 
R. K. Ramsey. 

I. N. Randall has been appointed general agent of the 
refrigerator service of the Union Pacific System at Omaha. 

O. W. Soderquist, formerly traffic adviser at the La Salle 
Extension University, has been appointed secretary of the Chr 
cago terminal district for the American Commerce Association. 

S. L. Vaughan, traffic manager for the Grand Rapids, Grand 
Haven & Muskegon Railway, has been elected a vice-president 
of that road. He will.act as president and general manage, 
during the absence of President W. K. Morley from Gran 
Rapids on a vacation. L. A. Goodrich will act as traffic man: 
ager. : 
. A. M. Groseclose, for six years assistant traffic manager ood 
the Northwestern Fruit Exchange, Seattle, Wash., has been Pro 
moted to the position of traffic manager, succeeding J. Curtis 
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Robinson, who resigned. Mr. Groseclose was in the employ of 
the Oregon-Washingtcn and the Western Pacific railroads for 
eleven years prior to going with the exchange in 1912. 

H. S. DuVal, freight traffic representative for the Southern 
Railway, has been transferred from Augusta, Ga., to Columbia, 
8. G: 

J. A. Bodine has becn appointed commercial agent for the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Lines, at Wilmington, N. C. 

Edward C. Sicardi, vice-president of the Union Tank Car 
Company, has been elected president of that company. He suc- 
ceeds William A. Barstow, who died at his home in Hutte@n 
Park, West Orange, N. J., February 10. 

E. S. Briggs, chairman, National Perishable Freight Com- 
mittce, has tendered his resignation, effective March 1, 1922, 
to accept the position as manager and secretary for the Ameri- 
can Fruit & Vegetable Shippers’ Association, at Chicago, suc 
ceeding R. Cumming, who has accepted service with the Di 
Giorgio Fruit Corporaticn, New York. Mr. Briggs entered rail 
road service in 1889. In 1897 he became rate clerk in the 
general freight office of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway 
at Dallas, Tex., subsequently he was appointed chief rate clerk 
and chief clerk to the general freight agent. In 1905 he was 
promoted to assistant general freight agent at Houston, Tex., 
and in 1910 was appointed assistant general freight agent, at St. 
Louis. In 1914 he accepted services as traffic assistant of the 
Pacific Fruit Express Company, at San Francisco, and in 1917 
was appointed traffic manager of that company at San Fran 
cisco. In July, 1820, he was selected by the railroads to take 
charge of the newly formed National Perishable Freight Com 
mittee as its chairman. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The following officers were elected at the annual meeting 
of the Traffic Club of Philadelphia, held February 14: President, 
E. D. Hilleary; vice-presidents. F. T. Brooks, H. C. Crawford, 
G. F. Hankee, T. A. Reed, W. H. Seliff; secretary, W. H. Mont- 
gomery; treasurer, R. C. Clayton; historian, Joseph Biles; di 
rectors, J. S. L. Braddock, Don C. Hunter, R. S. Mawson. 

The new officers of the Milwaukee Traffic Club, elected at 
the annual meeting, February 11, were as follows: President, 
F. C. Bryan; vice-presidents, J. L. Bowles, J. E. Kraseman 
C. W. Burroughs; secretary-treasurer, A. C. Ueckc; directors, 
L. R. Ccnger, George Mergener, J. J. Bloomer. 





G. H. McClain, managing director of the Louisville Safety 
Council, addressed the Transportation Club of Louisville, at the 
annual meeting, February 14, at the Pendennis Club, on “Acci 
dent Prevention.” The following offiecrs were elected: Presi: 
dent, Fred Borries; trafic manager, Ballard & Ballard Company; 
vice-president, J. D. Marney; assistant general freight agent, 
B. & O. Railroad; secretary-treasurer, commercial agent, Sea- 
board Air Line; dircetors, W. S. Campbell, general manager, 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER IN DEMAND 
and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for getting the 
men and the positions in touch with each other. The rates for 
classified advertisements are as follows: First insertion, $1.00 per line, 
minimum charge $3.00; succeeding insertions, per line, 50c; 10 words to 
the line; numbers and abbreviations counted as words; 6 point type; 
payable in advance. Answers to keyed advertisements forwarded free 
and all correspondence held in strict confidence. THE TRAFFIC 
WORLD. 418 South Market Street, Chicago, II. 

















POSITION WANTED—As traffic manager or assistant, with com- 
mercial organization, by young man, age 26, five years’ railroad and 
three years’ commercial traffic experience. Familiar with rates all 
territories. Expert freight bill auditor. New York or vicinity pre- 
ferred. Address Box 789, Traffic World, Chicago. 


WANTED POSITION—As Traffic Manager or Assistant Traffic 
Manager, with responsible organization. Thirteen years’ experience in 
railroad, steamship and industrial traffic work. Thoroughly con- 
versant all details such work. Recommendations from highest rail- 


a and steamship officials. Address O. D. D. 427, Traffic World, 
hicago. 


WANTED POSITION—As Traffic Manager, by high grade man, 25 
years’ experience railroad, industrial traffic, export, import, domestic: 
fifteen years with large industry doing world wide business. Thor- 
oughly familiar with all phases traffic technique practice before I. C. 
C., rate legislation, claims, marine insurance. Address R. E. I. 429, 
care of Traffic World. Chicago. 


Sesser sess? 
, POSITION WANTED—As Traffic Manager or Assistant, by one 
me has had thirteen years’ experience in railway and industrial traffic. 
thorough knowledge of freight rates. Age 33, married. Can furnish 
est of references. Address 1101. Traffic World. Chicago, Ill. 


POSITION WANTED—Traffic Manager, young man, thoroughly 
reliable, able to organize and direct department, eight years’ railroad 
*xperience, LaSalle graduate, now employed by trunk line: desire op- 
Mrtunity to prove abilitv: prefereably industrial; trunk line territory. 
Address “‘H. P. F..” Traffic World. Chicago. : 


FOR SALE—Several cars No. 1 oak railroad cross ties, switch tim- 


hers and bridge ¢ ‘ossi ank y 315 
: ‘ ge and crossing plank. L. E. Pears > x 331i 
South, Seae Tee I earson, P. O. Box 315, 
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A service—not a truck. That’s 
the way to think of a Pierce- 
Arrow. A means of transpor- 
tation so sure, so dependable, 
so unfailingly reliable, that 
its performance need never be 
questioned or discounted. 


Pierce-Arrow 
TRUCKS 


The Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company 
Buffalo, New York 





2-ton $3200 3'-ton $4350 5-toa$4S8=0 fully equipped 


Baltic Scandinavian 


FAST FREIGHT SERVICE 
TO 


Copenhagen, Danzig, Reval »~ Helsingfors 
Other Baltic-Scandinavian Ports as Cargo Offers 
U.S.S. B. A-1 Steel Steamers Carrying U.S. Mail 
FROM PHILADELPHIA 

S.S. Rockaway Park . .  . February 28th 
S.S. Eastport . »« « « « Meee Bian 
FROM NEW YORK 
S.S. Rockaway Park . . . . March 8th 
S. S. Eastport - » » « » Late March 
(Now Receiving Pier 22, Brooklyn) 

Through Bills of Lading to all Baltic and Scandinavian Ports 
When shipping to Baltic-Scandinavian Ports specify 


QGUSQUEHANNA 


Steamship Company, Inc. 


2 Stone Street (Phone Bowing Green 2953-8) New York City 


S. L. BURGESS & CO., Agents 
928 Lafayette Bldg. (Phone Lombard 2972) Philadelphia, Pa. 
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K. & I. Terminal Railroad; W. R. Hensley, trainmaster, L. H. 
& St. L. Railway; Samuel Riddle, vice-president Louisville Rail- 
way; W. H. Lyons, traffic manager Peaslee-Gaulbert Company; 


C. A. Pennington, superintendent of terminals, Big Four-C. & O. 
railways. 





F. W. Myers, division freight agent of the Santa Fe Rail- 
road, was elected president of the Traffic Club of Denver, at the 
club’s recent annual meeting. Harry Dickinson and F. J. Toner 


were elected vice-presidents and C. B. Rader secretary-treas- 
urer. 





At the meeting of the Pacific Traffic Association, held at 
the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, February 21, A. J. 
Dickie, editor of the Pacific Marine Review, spoke on “American 
Shipping Handicaps.” 





The monthly meeting of the Transportation Club of Decatur, 
Ill., was held at the Y. M. C. A., February 14. A general dis- 
cussion of the problems of payment and correction of freight 
bills followed the meeting. The second annual industrial ban- 
quet of the club will be held March 2. 





Frank Branch Riley, of Portland, Ore., delivered his inter- 
esting and beautifully illustrated lecture on “The Lure of the 
Great Northwest,” before the Chicago Traffic Club, at the Hotel 


La Salle, February 22. Mr. Riley’s talk and pictures elicited a 
great deal of favorable comment. 


At the annual meeting of the Traffic Club of the Providence, 


Rhode Island, Chamber of Commerce, held February 14, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Chairman, J. J. Guggan, traffic 
manager General Fire Extinguisher Company; secretary-treas- 


urer, E. C. Southwick, traffic manager Providence Chamber of 
Commerce. 





George Wharton Pepper, newly appointed senator from 
Pennsylvania, was the principal speaker at the fifteenth annual 
dinner of the Traffic Club of New York, held at the Commodore 
Hotel, February 21. In his speech the senator drew an analogy 
between the mutual interests of the shipper, the traveler, the 
financier, the manager and the worker in the railroads and the 
mutual interests of the great powers in the Pacific treaty. 
Otis Wingo, Jr., representative in Congress from Arkansas, and 
Henry Hyslop, of Oklahoma, were the other speakers. President 
T. T. Harkrader, of the club, was toastmaster. 





Carl D. Jackson, chairman of the Wisconsin commission, 
spoke with reference to the restoration of state rights over in- 
trastate traffic matters before the annual meeting of the Wis- 
consin Traffic League, held in Milwaukee recently. W. G. 
Bruce explained the various phases of the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence Tidewater project to the league. The activities of the 
league during the past year have been directed mainly toward 
this project, the revision of the transportation act, and the 
Labor Board. Officers were elected as follows: President, C. M. 
Starks, manager transportation department Oshkosh Associa- 
tion of Commerce, Oshkosh; vice-president, A. Murawsky, traf- 
fic manager National Enameling & Stamping Company, Inc., 
Milwaukee; secretary and treasurer, H. Gehrke, assistant traffic 
manager Milwaukee Association of Commerce, Milwaukee. 


INTERLOCKING DIRECTORATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 

Edgar Palmer was authorized to retain his positions with the 
Green Bay & Western Railroad, Detroit, Hillsdale & Southwest- 
ern Railway and other companies. 

William Cotter was authorized to hold the positions of presi- 
dent of the Manufacturers Railway and the St. Louis & O’Fallen 
Railway in addition to positions previously authorized. 

William B. Sanders was authorized to hold the position of di- 
rector of the Kalamazoo, Allegan & Grand Rapids Railroad in 
addition to positions previously authorized. 

The Commission has authorized Stephen Birch to hold the 
position of director of the Erie Railroad in addition to positions 
previously authorized. 

William T. Cobb has received permission to hold the posi- 
tions of director of the Maine Central Railroad and the Lime 
Rock Railroad. 

Various officers of the Pullman Company, Kankakee & Seneca 
Railroad, Chicago Union Station Company, Chicago & Alton Rail- 
road, and the Pullman Railroad have been permitted to retain 
their positions, 

George F. Baker was authorized to hold the positions of di- 
rector of the Boston & Albany Railroad, Rutland Railroad, and 
The Pullman Company in addition to positions previously author- 
ized. ; 

Harold S. Vanderbilt was authorized to hold the positions of 
director of the Cleveland & New Castle Railway and The Pullman 
Company in addition to positions previously authorized. 

Chauncey Keep has been permitted to hold the position of 
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director of The Pullman Company in addition to positions pre- 
viously authorized. 

W. Seward Webb has been authorized to hold the position of 
director of The Pullman Company in addition to positions pre- 
viously authorized. 

The Commission has dismissed the application of Harold S. 
Vanderbilt for authority to hold the position of director of the 
Canada Southern Railway on a holding that that company is not 
a carrier within the meaning of paragraph (12) of section 20a 
of the interstate commerce act. 

* D. N. Fink was authorized to hold the positions of director 
of the Poteau Valley Railroad and director and treasurer of the 
Oklahoma & Arkansas Railway. 

H. E. Huntington was authorized to hold his positions with 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway and certain subsidiary com- 
panies and the Southern Pacific Company, in addition to posi- 
tions previously authorized. 

O. H. McCarty has been permitted to retain his positions 
with the Wichita Falls, Ranger & Ft. Worth Railroad and the 
Eastland, Wichita Falls & Gulf Railroad in addition to positions 
previously authorized. 

Samuel Woolverton was authorized to hold the positions of 
director of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway and the 
Mobile & Ohio Railway. 

Various officers of the Missouri Pacific Railroad, Boonville, 
St. Louis & Southern Railway, Little Rock Junction Railway, 
Arkansas Central Railroad, and other roads have been authorized 
to retain their positions. 

William H. Williams has been authorized to hold his posi- 
tions with the Delaware & Hudson Company, Schoharie Valley 
Railway and other roads in addition to positions previously au- 
thorized and either the positions of (a) chairman of board, di- 
rector, and chairman and member of executive committee of the 
Wabash Railway and direcior of the Kansas City Southern Rail- 
way; or (b) director of the Missouri Pacific Railroad and Texas 
& Pacific Railway; or (c) chairman of board, director, chairman 
and member of the executive committee of the Wabash Railway 
and director of the Texas & Pacific Railway. Mr. Williams must 
notify the Commission within 30 days as to his choice of the 
above mentioned positions. 


Applications requesting authority for certain persons to hold 
positions with the American Refrigerator Transit Company, the 
Napierville Junction Railway, and the Quebec, Montreal & South- 
ern Railway have been dismissed, the Commission holding that 
none of these companies are common carriers within the mean- 
ing of paragraph (12) of section 20a of the interstate commerce 
act. 

The Commission has authorized officers of the St. Louis 
Southwestern Railway, Valley Terminal Railway, Wabash Rail- 
way, Dallas Terminal Railway & Union Depot Co., and other 
roads to retain their positions; officers of the Pittsburgh, Shaw- 
mut & Northern Railroad, Kersey Railroad, and Clarion River 
Railway to retain their positions; officers of the Louisiana & 
Pacific Railway, Sibley, Lake Bisteneau & Southern Railway, 
Woodworth & Louisiana Central Railway, and Mississippi East- 
ern Railway to retain their positions; and officers of the Terminal 
Railroad Association of St. Louis, East St. Louis & Carondelet 
Railway, Wiggins Ferry Co., St. Louis Merchants Bridge & Term- 
inal Co., and other roads to retain their positions. 

The firm of Baker, Botts, Parker & Garwood was authorized 
to hold the position of general counsel for the Louisiana & 
Pacific Railway, Sibley, Lake Bisteneau & Southern Railway, 
Woodworth & Louisiana Central Railway, and Mississippi Hast- 
ern Railway in addition to positions previously authorized. 

Mortimer N. Buckner was authorized to hold the positions 
of director of the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway and the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. Railway. 

Ernest Rice was permitted to hold the positions of director 
of the Chicago, Memphis & Gulf Railroad and the Birmingham 
& Northwestern Railway. 

The Commission has authorized Arthur J. Singer to retain 
his. positions with the the Lake Champlain & Moriah Railroad 
and the South Buffalo Railway. 

E. W. Backus and W. F. Brooks were authorized to retain 
their positions with the Minnesota, Dakota & Western Railway 
and the Minnesota & International Railway. : 

John C. Shaffer was authorized to hold the positions of di- 
rector of the Chicago, Kalamazoo & Saginaw Railway and the 
Chicago, Memphis & Gulf Railroad. : 

The Commission has authorized F. C. Krauser to retain his 
positions with the Rio Grande Southern Railroad and the San 
Luis Central Railroad. ? 

E. Schier Welch was authorized to hold the positions of dl- 
rector of the Boston & Providence Railroad and the Vermont & 
Massachusetts Railroad. 

Benjamin R. Pollock, Gerrit Fort, and other officers of the 
Boston & Maine Railroad have been authorized to perform, with- 
out title, various duties for the Barre & Chelsea Railroad, Mount 
Washington Railway, and other short lines. 

Francis H. Dewey was authorized to hold the positions of 
director of the Norwich & Worcester Railroad and the New 
Ioondon Northern Railroad. 
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Acquire an Expert Knowledge of | 
) TRAFFIC MANAGEM ENT 


Would you be able to save more money in shipping ?— to rea 
greater benefit from the interstate commerce rulings? — to 
handle more advantageously the problems that come up in 


‘een i domestic and foreign traffic? Then investigate the LaSalle Probl 


Method of home-study in Interstate Commerce and Industrial 


Railway Traffic Management. Find out how this course can iat 
you to better knowledge of traffic management by giving you 
Ms the experience of more than 70 of America’s well known author- 
ities and traffic executives. Write for catalog and 

low cost monthly payment p! 


lan. 
LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
‘ Department 295-TC CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
The Largest Business Training Inatitution in the Werld 


aaa gins eal 
Muskogee Transfer & Storage Co. 


2—Fireproof Warehouses 


Merchandise and Household Goods 
Stored—Pool Cars Distributed 
Railroad Siding. 


CHICAGO 
Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


1020 South Canal Street, near Taylor Street 


Teaming of Every Description—City Dellvery Service and Cartoase 
Distributors 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage Carload Distribution 
Members American Warehousemen’s Association and American Chain of Warehouses 


B. R. & P. WARHOUSEE, Inc. 





Transcontinental Rates to Pacific Coast Ports and 
Ocean Rates to Far East Reduced 


Write us for particulars 


= A. C. SHERRARD, M 
Aetna Service Company, Steamship Agents, Gece, ealiee, Forwarding Agents 


Suite 1201, 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
Agents Throughout the World. Phone Harrison 1048 


New York Boston Philadelphia Baltimore New Orleans Seattle San Francis 





LET US FIGURE WITH YOU ON YOUR 
NEXT SUPPLY OF 


BILL OF LADING FORMS 


We Carry the Standard Bills in Stock and Print Forms 
to Meet Special Requirements 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE CORPORATION 
418 South Market Street, Chicago, Illinois 












I. L. BURLINGAME, President 
W. E. McGARRY, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
J. C. RYAN, Traffic Manager 
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OUR RAPIDLY INCREASING CLIENTELE HAS MADE IT NECESSARY FOR US TO LEASE LARGER OFFICES 
ON AND AFTER JANUARY 1, 1922, WE WILL BE LOCATED IN 
710-711-712 LACLEDE GAS LIGHT BUILDING 
ELEVENTH AND OLIVE STS., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


OUR STAFF OF EXPERTS ARE PREPARED TO HANDLE ANY OR ALL OF YOUR TRAFFIC PROBLEMS 
WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR OF OUR COMPLETE SERVICE 
REFERENCE:—UNION STATION TRUST CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 





NEW YORK-LOS ANGELES-SAN FRANCISCO 


PASSENGERS AND FREIGHT 


DIRECT SERVICE 
via HAVANA, 


PANAMA CANAL, 

WEST COAST CENTRAL AMERICA, MEXICO 
Calling at La Libertad, Acajutla, San Jose de Guatemala, Manzanillo 
(Baltimore and Norfolk Eastbound) 

S.S. SANTA ANA sails from New York February 25th 

S.S. VENEZUELA sails from San Francisco Mar. 15th 
Sailings about every 18 days thereafter 
All New York Sailings from Pier 33, Atlantic Terminal, Brooklyn 
PANAMA SERVICE 


Between San Francisco, Los Angeles, Mexico, Central America and 
Canal Zone.— Sailings about every 22 days. 


PACIFIC MAIL S. S. COMPANY 


10 Hanover Square, New York 508 California St., San Francisco 
503 So. Spring St., Alexandria Hotel, Los Angeles 


“The Sunshine Belt to the Orient” 


TRANS-PACIFIC SERVICE 
San Francisco to Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, 
Manila, Hongkong 


Passenger and Freight Sailings by New and Luxurious U. S. 


Shipping Board Liners: 
S.S. Hoosier State sails . . March 4th 
S.S. Golden State sails . . March 25th 
S.S. Empire State sails. . . April 19th 
S.S. Hoosier State sails. . . May 13th 
and approximately every 24 days thereafter. 
Through bills of lading issued to and from points beyond ports of call 


For rates and other information apply to any railroad or tourist agency, or to 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP CO. 
508 California St., San Francisco 
10 Hanover Square, N. Y 


503 So. Spring St., Alexandria Hotel, “Los Angeles 
Managing Agents: U. S. Shipping Board 





HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Binyon-O’ Keefe Fireproof Stg. Co. 
| The House of Real Service 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTORS FOR SOUTHWEST 
TEXAS AND MEXICO 


IDEAL FACILITIES FOR PERMANENT 
STOCK DISTRIBUTION 


500,000 SQUARE FEET FLOOR SPACE 


WAREHOUSES AT HOUSTON, 
FT. WORTH AND GALVESTON 


GENERAL FREIGHT SERVICE ASSOCIATION 


(INCORPORATED) 
TRANSPORTATION AND TRAFFIC SPECIALISTS FOR SHIPPERS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE 
BELL-OLIVE 7418 


J. F. ROACH, Manager Demurrage Dept. 
ARTHUR E. HAID, Counsel 
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The Commission has authorized officers of the Apalachicola 
Northern Railroad and the Port St. Joe Terminal Railway to 
retain their positions. 

The Commission has authorized officers of the Atlanta & 
West Point Railroad, Western Railway of Alabama, Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad, Louisville & Nashville Railroad and other 
roads to retain their positions; officers of the Natchez, Columbia 
& Mobile Railroad, and New Orleans, Natalbany & Natchez Rail- 
way to retain their positions; and officers of the Gulf, Mobile & 
Northern Railroad, Meridian & Memphis Railway, and Birming- 
ham & Northwestern Railway to retain their positions. 

Johnston DeForest was permitted to hold the positions of di- 
rector of the Mobile & Ohio Railroad and the Tennessee, Ala- 
bama & Georgia Railroad. 

James H. Pou was authorized to hold the positions of direc- 
tor of the Asheville Southern Railway, Durham Union Station 
Company, and Southern Railway (Carolina division). 

The Commission has authorized Daniel B. Wentz to retain 
his positions with the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway and 
the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Company. 

H. L. Browning and Josiah Whitnel have received permis- 
sion to retain their positions with the St. Louis, Troy & Eastern 
Railroad, St. Louis & Illinois Belt Railway, and the Coal Belt 
Electric Railway. 

The firm of Steiner, Crum & Weil was authorized to hold the 
position of general counsel of the Western Railway of Alabama 
in addition to positions previously authorized. 





SHIP SALE AND SHIP SUBSIDY 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Coincident with announcement at the White House, that 
President Harding expected to go to Congress not later than the 
end of this week with his recommendations for national aid for 
the development and maintenance of an American merchant 
marine, Joseph W. Powell, president of the United States Ship- 
ping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, let it be known that 
the board had decided to offer for sale the entire fleet of 1,470 
Shipping Board vessels, which were built for war purposes at a 
cost of approximately $3,000,000,000. The fleet has a deadweight 
tonnage of approximately 10,000,000 tons, and it is estimated 
that under world market conditions the ships should bring an 
average of $20 a ton, or $200,000,000 for the fleet—one-fifteenth 
of the approximate cost. 

Officials indicated that half of the 10,000,000 tons probably 
would bring around an average of $35 a ton, but that the re- 
mainder of the fleet would bring much less per ton. A number 
of the vessels, including 23 combination passenger-cargo vessels 
of 13,000 deadweight tons, no doubt will bring in excess of the 
$35 estimate, it was said. The passenger-cargo vessels consti- 
tute the cream of the board’s fleet and will be sold only in 
fleets, Mr. Powell said. 

The board will invite offers for the purchase of any or all 
of its steel cargo vessels, steel passenger and cargo vessels, steel 
tankers, steel refrigerators, ex-German cargo vessels, ex-German 
cargo and passenger vessels, ex-German sailers, concrete cargo 
and tankers, steel and wood ocean-going and harbor tugs, which 
have been duly appraised and are to be sold at private competi- 
tive sale. 

The board announced that all offers received before March 
14 would be considered and that no award would be made before 
that date. Negotiations may be continued thereafter and all 
offers received prior to final award on any vessel will be con- 
sidered, the board announced. The vessels will be sold ‘as is 
and where is.” A certified check for 2% per cent of the amount 
offered must accompany each bid. 

Mr. Powell said that the action of the board in advertising 
the entire fleet for sale would permit sales that would otherwise 
be delayed if individual ships were offered for sale and adver- 
tisements published as required by law. A prospective purchaser 
of a particular ship may now come forward, make his bid, and 
the board may act on it without delay, he said. 

Apparently the board regarded the present time as a propi- 
tious moment for offering the entire fleet for sale, because Presi- 
dent Harding’s ship subsidy program will be before Congress 
shortly. Mr. Powell said the ships would be worth twice as 
much with a subsidy as without and indicated that prospective 
purchasers who desired to take a chance on the approval by 
Congress of the subsidy program could now buy ships at a much 
lower rate than will be possible if the subsidy goes through. 

Conditions are not such, however, as to lead officials to be- 
lieve that a large number of buyers will come forward at the 
present time. But there is no question that a number of ships 
will be sold if it appears that some form of national aid is to 
be given the American merchant marine. 

It was made known at the White House on high authority 
that the leaders of the Senate commerce committee and the 
House committee on merchant marine and fisheries had approved 
in principle the Shipping Board program for national aid. Just 
how much of that program will be recommended to Congress 
by the President was not known. 

Although officials of the Shipping Board appear to be confi- 
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dent that Congress will grant a ship subsidy in some form at 
the present session, in other quarters a great deal of doubt has 
been expressed as to the success of the program. Many mem- 
bers of Congress without doubt would hesitate to vote for a sub- 
sidy program that would mean an additional levy on the tax- 
payers. Indirect aids, such as for instance, some sort of pro- 
vision requiring 50 per cent of the immigrants coming to the 
United States to take passage on American flag ships, may be 
provided by Congress. 

Officials of the board have been frank to express doubt as 
to whether the fleet could be sold to American operators if Con- 
gress does not provide national aid. That has been one of their 
main arguments in favor of a subsidy. 

The legislative situation in Congress is not altogether favor- 
able to consideration of a subsidy at the present time. The situa- 
tion with regard to the proposed bonus for former service men 
is decidedly mixed up and at the present the way out has not 
been found. If the bonus should fail, for one reason or another, 
at the present session, it is practically certain that Congress 
would not pass a ship subsidy bill, because many members 
would take the position that if aid could not be granted the 
soldiers, it likewise could not be granted to American ship 
operators. 

It is understood that the direct subsidy plan under considera- 
tion, and which may be recommended by the President, provides 
for about $30,000,000 annually to be paid to operators on the 
basic rate of half a cent per ton per 100 miles for vessels of low 
speed, with a sliding scale up to one and three-quarters cents 
for faster vessels. 


SHIPPING BOARD APPOINTMENTS 


The Trafic World Washington- Bureau 


Commissioner Lissner, of the Shipping Board, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Robert Taylor Merrill as director 
of the board’s Bureau of Research. Mr. Merrill, prior to coming 
with the Shipping Board, was connected with the Oriental Navi- 
gation Company, in the capacity of operating vice-president. 

The Bureau of Research will conduct investigations into 
maritime matters, making studies of world shipping and ship- 
building conditions in relation to their effect on American ship- 
ping. This is one of the bureaus which the Shipping Board 
has organized for the purpose of taking up the constructive 
purposes of the merchant marine act and other legislation under 
which it is functioning, aside from the, operation of the govern- 
ment-owned fleet. 

F. T. Underwood, who has been connected with the Shipping 
Board for five years, will serve as assistant to Mr. Merrill. 

A. J. Frey, vice-president of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion, in charge of operations, announced the appointment of 
W. E. Griffith, district director of the Hampton Roads district, 
to the position of manager of the operating department, with 
headquarters at Washington. Mr. Griffith succeeded R. J. Ring- 
wood, whose resignation took effect February 15, 1922. 

A. G. Malone, head of the operating department of the Fleet 
Corporation at Norfolk, Va., has been appointed district director 
of the Hampton Roads district, to succeed Mr. Griffith. 


RAILROAD-STEAMSHIP CONTRACTS 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Chairman J.asker, of the Shipping Board, received a tele- 
gram, February 21, from the Chamber of Commerce of Tacoma, 
Wash., protesting against the action of the board in requesting 
the Great Northern and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul to 
abrogate their reciprocal traffic agreements with the Japanese 
lines. The Chamber said it viewed with alarm the action of 
the board, which it characterized as “coercing” the transconti- 
nental lines to cancel the agreements. It said further it could 
not believe that the board was fully informed of the facts in 
the situation. Chairman Lasker said the board would not change 
its position—that a great principle was at stake—namely, 
whether American railroads could be permitted to execute con- 
tracts that would prevent the free development of the American 
merchant marine. He said all the board was asking was that 
the American flag ships have an opportunity to get the business 
carried by the Japanese lines without having to combat special 
agreements. The transcontinental lines involved are to givé 
their answer March 1 to the board’s request that the contracts 
be canceled. 


TONNAGE IN AMERICAN VESSELS 
The Trafic World Washington Bureaw 
“The per cent of our foreign commerce carried in Americal 
ships showed marked gains for the month of January over the 
December figures,” according to a statement issued by the Bureau 
of Research, United States Shipping Board. “Both in import 
and in export trade, United States vessels carried 9 per cent 
more of the total cargoes than they had carried in the previous 
menth. The total commerce of the country held up well in spite 
of the seasonal decline to be expected at this time. ’ 
“January cargoes aggregated 5,386,000 long tons altogether, 
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Managing Agents: 
American-Hawaiian Steamship Co. 
American Ship and Commerce Navigation Corp’n 
General Agents: Hamburg-American Line 


American-Hawaiian S. S. Co. 
INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


Between New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle and Tacoma 


Boston Phila. New ee | 
r 


S.S. AMERICAN ............. Feb. 25  ....... Mar. 

Bis TENE sp isccsecceesce woven Mar. 4 Mar. 9 
8.S. PENNSYLVANIAN ...... Mar. 11 Mar. 18 Mar. 16 
ins DED, siadieiciesess sesame,  oareiereaie Mar. 25 


Sailings every Thursday from New York, every 
other Saturday from Boston and Philadelphia, 
and fortnightly from the Pacific Coast ports 


EUROPEAN SERVICE 


U. 8. Pacific Coast Ports to the Principal Ports of the United 
Kingdom and Continent—Direct Fort- 
nightly Sailings 


Joint Services with 
Hamburg-American Line 


To Hamburg 
NEW YORK TO HAMBURG 
eee Mar. 4 
le UE, SES ine. vin c viewecevesswevceseens Mar. 11 
S.S. SHAWAIIAN ..... Leh Wwies civ oaae ne maet wena Mar. 18 
Deny I cose itis dts dc. 4lavecoradsin@nnla lore Greve sib ewioo oe Mar. 25 
es SI CUI nine sitiniseesinicieeainn cess siceee Mar. 30 


*Carries third-class passengers. 
¢Cabin and third-class passengers 
¢Via Bremen 


LOADING PIER 86, NORTH RIVER 


PHILADELPHIA TO BREMEN AND HAMBURG 
S.S. SUDBURY (via Baltimore and Norfolk) 


BOSTON TO BREMEN AND HAMBURG 


S.S. HAWAIIAN (via New York)...................0- Mar. 7 
S.S. THEMISTO (via Baltimore) ..................2-- Mar. 14 
S.S. CALLISTO (via Baltimore)....................... Apr. 5 
BALTIMORE TO BREMEN AND HAMBURG 
S.S. OREGONIAN (via New York)...................- Feb. 27 
GB. SUMO Cin Nertelk)... .ccccccccscese cece ...Mar. 15 
ne ae oe Cah gr Slaiigvanb ain iavere Usa ree gto ¥ aero rew te Mar. 22 
ey NEN cS8 6s tnre cote or tessvanb-orb ss eie'tain Signer bed ne Stance Apr. 13 


NORFOLK AND NEWPORT NEWS TO BREMEN 
AND HAMBURG 


I: 5c icinenehustiecha aa tmdicaden bell Mar. 18 
NEW ORLEANS TO BREMEN AND HAMBURG 
ey SE ds ccc watwelptbicsueen awe wheeuaion Early March 
Se I Taxis s:cbkrosneepusiavaratacied avacs Wiaauaea taeselaCaete ale Early April 


Through bills of lading via Hamburg issued to all Scandinavian 
and Baltic Ports 


NEW YORK TO DUTCH EAST INDIES 


Penang, Belawan-Deli, Port Swettenham, Singapore, Batavia, 
Samarang, Soerabaya 
ye ee Mar. 10 


Loading Pier 21, Pouch Terminal, Clifton, 8. 1. 


NEW YORK TO NORTH AFRICA AND LEVANT 


Tunis, Malta, Alexandria and Syrian Coast Ports 
Ds, WH SE os 0:6. 0:00. 0:0 0:16:00 .0-6-5wiereo0'0 0-0 0's Mar. 10 
Loading Pier 21, Pouch Terminal, Clifton, 8S. L 


General Offices: 39 BROADWAY, New York 


Telephone WHITEHALL 1020 
WESTERN FREIGHT OFFICE 
Chicago, 327 South LaSalle Street Phone Wabash 4891 
BRANCH OFFICES 
Boston, 40 Central Street 
Philadelphia, Bourse Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Oliver Bldg. 
GENERAL PACIFIC COAST AGENTS 
Williams, Dimond & Co., 310 Sansome 8t., San Francisce 


Phone Congress 3084 
Phone Lombard 7050 
Phone Grant 7431-2 
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of which two million tons was oil moved in bulk. Including 
this movement, American ships carried 52 per cent of our total 
commerce. Of oil alone, owing to our large and efficient tanker 
fleet, we carried 77 per cent of the total amount moved. Three- 
fourths of this was an import movement and one-four was out- 
ward-bound. 

“Of dry cargoes there was transported a total of 3,302,500 
tons, or 200,000 tons less than in the previous month. American 
ships carried 38 per cent of the January total as against 29 
per cent of the December figures. Imports amounted to one mil- 
lion tons and exports made up the remaining 2,300,000 tons. Of 
the imports more than 43 per cent were carried in American bot- 
toms as compared with 34 per cent in December. The total of 
imports is slightly in excess of that for the previous month 
and about the same as for the same month a year ago. 

“Of export cargoes, American ships carried nearly 36 per 
cent as against 27 per cent in December, and though the January 
totals shows a falling off from that carried in December, a decline 
is always to be looked for in this month, and the actual drop is 
much less than the decline that took place in January a year 
ago.” 


LOVE ADDRESSES TRADE CLUB 


W. J. Love, vice president of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion in charge of traffic, in an address, February 16, before the 
Foreign Trade Club of Baltimore, said that when the new Ship- 
ping Board took charge in July, 1921, it became evident after a 
brief survey “that our staff must be immediately reorganized 
and our lines of steamers so arranged as to best meet the com- 
petition of foreign flags, to say nothing of putting a stop to 
the appalling losses that were being made by an excess of 
tonnage on liner berths and the withdrawal of American ships 
from certain so-called trades that they had partially established 
between foreign countries, but which were doing not only no 
good but making staggering losses.” 

“We found a total disregard of the maintenance of schedules 
and of the rights of merchants, both of which are absolutely 
essential to the upbuilding of any permanent trade,” he con- 
tinued. 

“We found that most shocking conditions in delays at load- 
ing ports, sometimes running five or six weeks where it should 
only be a matter of ten days to two weeks. 

“We were in bad repute with the great merchant organiza- 
tions of England, the London Corn Trade Association, the Flour 
trade associations, the Lumber association, etc., and our task 
has been to placate these various powerful bodies, and to assure 
them that our ships would be run on a strictly commercial basis 
where their rights and ours would be equally , respected and 
protected. 

“Today it is our purpose: 

“First—To give to our operators and managers the benefit 
of our long years of experience in liner trades and to bring about 
a better understanding of their contractual obligations to ship- 
ers and consignees; 

“Second—To establish and maintain the trade routes as 
they appear to us and as provided for in the merchant marine 
act; 

“Third—To make just settlements in a friendly way of the 
appalling loss and damage claims which occurred during the 
chaotic conditions obtaining in 1919 and 1920; 

“Fourth—To create a better understanding with our opera- 
tors and open up to them new markets throughout the world; 

“Fifth—To impress upon our operators the necessity .of 
improving their agency arrangements in foreign countries and 
to establish American firms for this work whenever possible; 

“Sixth—To interest insurance companies and banks to open 
up branches in foreign countries in order to facilitate and pro- 
mote our export business. 

“I cannot impress upon you the magnitude of this task or 
the patience that is required. The Shipping Board has had three 
short years to do what other countries have taken generations 
to do. We are going to make mistakes and bad ones for some- 
time to come, but we have every reason to believe that they 
will grow less, owing to the adaptability of our people and the 
greater interest that they are now taking in building up a 
merchant marine, to say nothing of the fact that depressed 
trade conditions are making them better business men, and 
this will be reflected in reduced cost of operations and improved 
méthods of securing and handling cargo. 

“In comparison with operating costs, the freight markets 
of the world today are probably in a more depressed condition 
than has ever been known. Whether we are at the bottom, I 
hesitate to venture an opinion, but it looks to me as if we were. 
How long we will run along the bottom, no one knows. Maybe 
six months, maybe a year or two longer. We have a long 
pioneer period ahead of us still, and many known trade routes 
will require vast sums of money to maintain until they are put 
on a paying basis as a result of more efficient operation and 
improved business conditions. 

“Today we are operating about 80 services in the general 
cargo trade, requiring between 325 and 350 ships. No trade 
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route of known value is being neglected. Some of these services 
are making heavy losses, especially those operated by the fast 
passenger steamers, but the latter are on routes of strategic 
value which must be maintained at all costs if we are to 
maintain our prestige and build up the nucleus of a great mer- 
chant marine. Today, I venture the opinion that a majority of 
these services would be abandoned if the steamers were pri- 
vately owned, as the cost generally of operating American ships 
is so much higher than that of other flags. 

“Therefore, if our flag is to remain on the seas, government 
aid and backing is absolutely essential until such time as condi- 
tions warrant the absorption and maintenance by private inter- 
ests of the Government-owned fleet. 

“As to foreign competition, there is an unfortunate feeling 
in certain quarters that our government is intent upon destroy- 
ing it. Nothing could be more remote from the truth, for we 
welcome clean competition. We have no evil designs on the 
ships of any maritime nation, for they must be allowed to con- 
tinue to come to our shores and must also be allowed to carry 
their just proportion of our mutual trades—in other words, it is 
‘live and let live.” But I warn you that as our competition 
improves, foreign competition will likewise grow stronger, there- 
fore, do not delude yourselves into thinking or believing that 
by any alchemy, by any passing of ‘fairy wands’ or waving of 
the flag we love, will you achieve success. You must simply 
dig, work, and slave, to win. 

“Do not expect American merchants to use American ships 
just because they happen to fly the flag, if you cannot at the 
same time sell them a brand of service just as good in every 
respect as other nations furnish.” 


TO CONSIDER WATERWAY 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Officials of the National Rivers and Harbors Congress, which 
will hold its seventeenth convention in Washington, March 1 
and 2, expect the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence project to be a 
subject of hot debate at the meeting. 

“To find anything like the intensity of feeling which has 
been aroused over this question, we must go back to the days 
of the anti-slavery situation and the Civil War,” they said. “Then 
it was North against South; now it is East against West.” 

Explanation is made by the officials that the slogan of the 
congress is “Not a project but a policy,” and that never has the 
congress gone on record as favoring a particular project. They 
anticipate a decided effort, however, to have the congress adopt 
a resolution for or against the proposed waterway for ocean- 
going vessels from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic via the St. 
Lawrence. 

In a statement on the subject the congress said: 


Some of the ardent opponents of the St. Lawrence River project 
are now planning to secure by a flank movement what cannot be 
obtained by a direct assault. They will argue first before the com- 
mittee on resolutions and, if unsuccessful there, then upon the floor 
of the convention when the resolutions are considered, that the con- 
gress ought not to be neutral on a proposition to expend United States 
funds on a waterway, a portion of which lies in a foreign country, 
and they will urge the passage of a resolution demanding that ‘‘United 
States money shall be spent only for the development of waterways 
within United States territory.’’ 

The advocates of the proposed ship channel will declare that such 
a resolution, while it does not specifically name any waterway, would, 
if passed, be understood by everybody as putting the congress on 
record as opposing the development of the St. Lawrence route and 
would therefore be a violation of the policy which has continuously 
been maintained by the organization since it was founded. 

Certain ardent advocates of waterways, especially those located 
in the Mississippi Valley, who are out of patience at the slowness 
with which the work of river improvement is carried on, due to the 
meager appropriations made by Congress, feel that the resolutions 
adopted and the policy pursued by the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress is not sufficiently aggressive. It is understood that an 
organized effort is under way to compel the adoption by the coming 
convention of a resolution ‘‘demanding’’ that Congress shall ‘‘appro- 
priate $100,000,000 a year for five years for the improvement of 
waterways.” There are some who go so far as to say that unless 
the congress will adopt this resolution it is no longer of any use 
and, unless it will give up the ghost voluntarily, ought to be killed. 

There are others who say that it would do harm rather than good 
to the waterway cause to voice a demand for something which it is 
impossible to secure under existing conditions, and that all the 
strength that can be mustered should be concentrated on the effort 
to secure a reasonably adequate appropriation for rivers and harbors 
for the coming year instead of the lump sum of. $12,000,000 to 
$15.000,000 which now seems probable. which amount would be barely 
sufficient for maintenance and would practically stop all work of 
further improvement until additional appropriations shall be made. 


BARGE LINE TONNAGE 
The Trafic World Washington Bureos 


E. S. Gregg, chief of the transportation division of the De 
partment of Commerce, in a statement on the Warrior River 
barge line service, which is operated by the inland waterways 
division of the War Department, said if the line was to be of 
real benefit to the territory which it serves, as well as to im 
porters and exporters, it must enjoy a wider basis of joint rates 
with connecting rail carriers than now exists, and such div! 
sions of these rates as will permit a reasonable return for serv 
ices performed. 

“The barge line management,” said he, “has a petition before 
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GALVESTON 
The Stone Forwarding Company 


220—21st Street 


Ocean Freight Brokers and Forwarding Agents 


Licensed Customs Brokers 


Shipping agents attending to all details pertinent to the movement of export 
and import shipments. 


Ocean freight engaged and freight rates quoted on any and all steamers 
sailing from this port. 


A fully equipped department is maintained for the handling of custom 
house entries and clearances. 


An organization trained and experienced in the handling of shipments thru 
this port insuring a dependable and unsurpassed service. 


Write for a copy of our latest sailing schedule covering 
all sailings from Galveston, Texas City and Houston. 
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Let Us Handle Your Stocks of Merchandise for Distribution Throughout the 
South and Southwest. Concentrate Your Mexico Shipments at Galveston 


Storage Complete 


Organization 


Modern 


Forwarding i i Facilities 


I Clean and Well 
Ventilated 
Warehouses 


Distribution | 
















Reinforced Concrete Warehouses. Eight compartments separated by 14-inch fire walls. A.D.T. Watchman Service. LOW INSURANCE RATES. 
The upper story of our warehouse, having approximately 200,000 sq. ft. floor space, is devoted entirely to the handling of merchandise distribution 
freight. It is 25 feet above normal tide, insuring you absolute safety from hazards of all kinds. 


COTTON CONCENTRATION COMPANY, Inc. ' 5,¥i2%; Meneses, GALVESTON 


Members of the American Warehouseman’s Asseciation 
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the Interstate Commerce Commission for an extension of the 
rate zones, as well as for more equitable divisions of rates and 
terminal charges. Rates averaging 20 per cent lower than all- 
rail are in force now, which permit savings in the transporta- 
tion charges ranging from 3% to 17% cents per 100 pounds in 
southbound traffic and from 6 to 24% cents per 100 pounds on 
the northbound. 

“The bulk of traffic on the Warrior River at present is south- 
bound and consists principally of coal and steel products. The 
{otal carried from July 1, 1920, to October 31, 1921, was 282,061 
short tons. Of the total, southbound traffic covered 245,385 short 
tons, or 87 per cent. 

“The classes of commedities handled by the Warrior River 
Barge Line from July 1, 1920, to October 31, 1921, and thoir 
relative quantities are shown in the following data. 


SOUTHBOUND. 
Short tons 
Ni ictal os dara Vast is ra a ci fhe tsa eS 10s ee ae cae wi le ae eee 170,603 
en GE, UNIO UNC in cts 6:15: 0: 6: brea vei nce. 0 les Balai scdre ware eeinere eH 50,253 
manufactured iron And steel Article®..<occ..ccicccccccwcweveseedusis 16.556 
Bar, sheet and structural iron, and iron pipe....... .......... 3,450 
NT =a ct sdk cnvb ssi idl sb Gir ne inetn horas er Senses Sas ana ee ao ers ON 2,783 
General merchandise and miscellaneous commodities........... 1,739 
II ax eta eta eluucce tac lat a Rion A ae prac tak Snare Sada ate ok avo aloe 245,385 
NORTHBOUND. 
Short tons 
i NIN stl las ara neha ditarcas ath A iliac wna OR Roce Gg OR Be 18,390 
MR Ns a cae are ral Ss big, Sista asaeidiaei ave aw ei ahar ae Tie Sela ee 5,426 
ney IS, OI UUM 02, (aa ah bog! a Gy ye, ws tlic tir qa ac sv abetag or Hakeiaaal 3,205 
gi dca Sy oases ida aby ow cS ol ar a oe GP ahs Sieh eutah es ros eign a ON TAA GT ClO era 2,617 
NE? ous sae a arua. 9 ae em hai RAW Aad Bl a alk wr eleeaie eae ore Gia Ke Rae ews 1,797 
PE See nee OE RL eT RE Toe Ee Te Te 1,163 
General merchandise and other commodities. .................. 1,078 
Fh a aa I a aa la eel een 36,675 


“Recent press reports indicate that sulphur in great quan- 
tities has begun to move to the Birmingham district by return- 
ing barges that have carried bunkering coal to Galveston. This 
should result in a substantial improvement in northbound ton- 
nage figures. 

“The monthly reports of tonnage furnished by the Inland 
and Coastwise Waterways Service show a steady increase in 
northbound traffic since February, 1921, although the tonnage 
handled in December, 1920, and in January, 1921, in each case 
exceeded that for any other month. 


TONNAGE HANDLED BY WARRIOR RIVER LINE, JULY 1, 1920, 
TO OCT. 1, 1921, BY MONTHS. 





Months South- North- 

1920 bound bound Total 

ND late wide a ene e & wee gaa a eae maemo 19,045 14 19,052 
I Sea eras dciig kaa lare' x aaa o's ar gra wl halete 14,762 3,285 18,047 
IS aca Shwe pke ota h econ kates eae. 13,366 134 13,500 
I alc dtrn, aff thao aloe ho! grwahicmca el mare seh 14,024 38 14,062 
IE ik. wide ac acs  wialewe Kée are we eeleries 13,219 236 13,455 
a er ee a 12,798 6,143 18,941 

1921 

ORS FR MOLTEN, a> TE 13,670 9,673 23,3438 
INOS os. cares faialaneatenpia mare ala awe eas 17,866 154 18,320 
EE. GS sha wleaataacaaginwiaaaee th eeern 20,690 1,092 21,782 
Ne Sree Caceacariqu'sh arses cee a ec UR er seein avetaLe 19,682 1,281 20,963 
NE Sa elavininvs wrasa-vierusstae eae einai Wena 12,537 1,331 13,868 
IE aA seciatatar as ares act te acta w Om aac Slaten ana 18,468 1,659 20,127 
BE, Setive cde ees de neomeeieeue se keene 5,901 2,055 7,956 
RRs Sealena einen 2<'ns anda ale Wee Keates es 13,841 2,401 22,642 
aE rE Cea pore Ouran 20,616 2,026 22,642 
EU, G.eN cesses pee eres pee eats 14,900 1,854 19,754 
ME Suet ohecaw-caeuteet eilewueees 245,385 36,676 282,061 


“The general understanding of the shipping public seems 
to be that a barge service is intended merely for transporting 
heavy bulk commodities, such as coal, ore, sand, and similar 
products; but reference to the table above indicates that the 
Warrior Line carries a great variety of manufactured articles 
as well—all at a substantial saving. With elimination of the 
difficulties under which the line has so far operated, with better 
terminal facilities, and with an extension of the rate territory 
which it can serve, the Warrior Line should prove of immense 
value in developing the foreign trade of the Southeast.” 


OPPOSES ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY 


A campaign against the proposed development of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway, for ocean-going vessels from the 
Great Lakes to the Atlantic, has been begun by the State of New 
York Commission in Opposition to the St. Lawrence Ship Canal 
The Commission has circulated a pamphlet containing reasons 
why the project should be abandoned. 

W. H. Gibbs, chairman of the Commission and a member of 
the New York legislature, in a statement attacking the project, 
said: 


The greatest canal builder in the world, General George W. 
Goethals, who constructed the Panama canal, has come out in oppo- 
sition to the proposed St. Lawrence ship canal because he says it is 
visionary, impractical and never can succeed. In an interview General 
Goethals declared the opposition of New York state to the scheme is 
not narrow or sectional, but is in the interests of the entire country. 

Any fair minded person, who knows what New York state has 
Spent to perfect her barge canal from Buffalo to New York, thus fur- 
nishing an all-water route from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic 
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ocean, and is acquainted with the history of the ‘‘Power Ring”’ that 
for 15 years has been trying to get control of the limitless water 
power resourees on the St. Lawrence will come to the same conclusion 
that General Goethals has reached. 

Any man who says he is a friend of the farmers and then will 
turn around and vote for construction of the impractical St. Lawrence 
ship canal at the people’s expense for the benefit of the General 
Electric and DuPont interests and the aluminum trust, which New 
York once read out of the interest in the St. Lawrence power—going 
all the way to the United States Supreme Court to do it, is serving 
not the farmers or the public, but these interests which have well- 
made plans laid for using all the power that is produced. 

Any member of Congress who calls himself a friend of the farmer 
and votes to entrench the Wall street financiers who are backing the 
“Power Ring’ will be double-crossing the farmers, because these 
men don’t care about improved navigation facilities to get the farm- 
er’s crops to market but are interested only and solely in the 5,400,000 
potential horsepower of electrical energy available on the St. Law- 
rence. At $25 a horsepower—and you may be sure it will never be 
sold so low—this amounts to an annual income of $135,000,000. These 
interests, if they favored an all-water route from the lakes to the 
ocean, would not have opposed the New York barge canal improve- 
ment so vigorously and bitterly as they did, spending vast sums then 
to defeat this project as they now are spending vast sums to grease 
the way for the St. Lawrence ship canal. : 

The representatives of the “Power Ring’’ and “Financial Ring”’ 
know as well as the officials of the state of New York, who have 
studied the question in an openminded way for years, that the St. 
Lawrence ship canal is a myth; that it can never be operated so the 
farmers oi the great and growing west who are entitled to and must 
have every possible aid in getting cheap transportation for their 
products will get lower rates. They care as much for the farmer as 
they always have; that is, they are willing to use the farmer as a 
tool to help them get what they want. 

We have it on reliable authority that the promoters of the St. 
Lawrence ship canal, after paying all expenses thus far incurred in 
carrying on one of the most gigantic propagandas America ever !.as 
seen, still have $2,000,000 in their treasury and that as much more is 
available if needed. 

“They’ve got $2,000,000 and they can get as much more, if neces- 
sary, for the St. Lawrence project. Yes, sir, $2,000,000, and you can’t 
stop them,”’ is a statement made by an official of the Mississippi Valley 
Association, which is working hand in hand with the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence Tidewater Association. 

Some of the western states, under the impression that they would 
help the farmer, have contributed to the funds of the tidewater or- 
ganization and have seen their money used in grandiose style for the 
benefit of the ‘‘Power Ring’’ and in dissemination of misleading 
propaganda which pretends to be for the benefit of the farmer but as 
a matter of irrefutable fact is helping give the ‘Power Ring” a 
leasehold on the greatest single potential water power site in Amer- 
ica—for development of which the federal water power act has pro- 
vided the proper method of procedure. 


PACKING OF BRAZILIAN SHIPMENTS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Department of Commerce has made public the following 
suggestions for packing goods, submitted by Rudolph Cahn, clerk 
io the consulate general at Rio de Janeiro: 


The method of packing goods sent from the United States to 
Brazil is one of vital importance to the commerce between the two 
countries. In packing goods for shipment to Brazil, the exporters 
should consider not only the necessity for delivery of the merchandise 
at destination in perfect condition, but also the customs duties and 
tar:ff classification and the possibility of pilferage. 

Whether the goods are dutiable on the gross or net weight should 
always be taken into consideration. If duties are assessed on the 
gross weight, the lightest kind of packirg should be used so as to 
reduce the duties as much as possible. As an example, the duties on 
snap fasteners are collected on the gross weight of the package. They 
should, therefore, be fastened first on the thinnest possible paper in 
l-gross lots, and then a great gross packed in the thinest possible 
paper, care being taken that the quality of the paper of the outer 
wrapper is substantial enough to allow the package to arrive intact. 
Since lace is dutiable on the gross weight, it should not be wrapped 
around cardboard as is the custom in the United States, but in tissue 
paper and held in place by pins. The outer wrapper should also 
be made of light material. 

Insufficient packing should also be avoided, as in the case of 
news-print :paper. This kind of paper usually comes in rolls from 
the United States without further packing, and as a result it fre- 
quently arrives in poor condition. Many newspapers are now import- 
ing their supplies from other countries, where the rolls are packed 
in boards completely covering them. 

Care must be taken when packing machinery, mechanical toys, 
etc., in parts, that specific instructicns are sent with each case or 
under separate cover at the time that the shipment is made, stating 
how they should be assembled. In a number of instances, half a 
day or more was lost in putting together a mechanical toy in the 
customhouse in order to ascertain the correct customs classificaticen 
for payment of duties, because no instructions were sent for assembl- 
ing the parts. 

Special precautions in packing should be taken against pilferage. 
In shipping cloth, for instanee, English exporters employ bales when- 
ever possible. After the cloth is wrapped in heavy wrapping paper 
it is packed in tar paper, oilcloth, or waterproof packing paper, and 
finally pressed and fastened with iron hoops while under heavy pres- 
sure. Wooden cases should be made of strong wood closely fastened 
together, with cleats around the ends and invariably bound with 
iron hoops. Defective timber, or boards having knots which could 
be easily removed, should be avoided. ; 

Customs duties and classifications are very complicated in Braz'l, 
and it is always advisab!e to request customers to suggest how goods 
should be packed, or to request approval of packing which has 
been found adequate in other parts of the world. 

Whenever any articie for some reason or other can not be 
included in the shipment it should be immediately stricken from the 
consular invoice. A consular invoice was recently noted which In- 
dicated that a certain case contained one machine together with a 
motor, as ordered by the importer. Customs duties were paid ac- 
cordingly. It was later found that the motor had been omitted. 
When the motor finally arrived by another ship it was necessary 
to pay additional duties thereon. P 

Compliance with the above suggestions will reduce ‘the difficulties 
of sh’pping American goeds into Brazil, by avoiding the unnecessarily 
h'gb duties and losses that have proved so troublesome to shippers 
and importers. 
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REGULAR SERVICES ge te 
FREIGHT and PASSENGER 
Between 
NEW YORK MONTREAL PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE BOSTON PORTLAND, ME. 
and s 

UEENSTOWN RP BRISTOL 

YMOUTH BURG GLASGOW One volume covering Class and Commodity 
LONDON MEDITERRANEAN HAVRE Freight Rates from points in the Eastern, 
LONDONDERRY LIVERPOOL ROTTERDAM Seabord, Central and Middle Western 
CHERBOURG SOUTHAMPTON DANZIG Territories to all stations in Wisconsin, 

LEVANT illinois and the territory west of the 






Import and Export Freight Shipments Solicited 
COMPANY’S OFFICES, Cunard Building, CHICAGO 
S. W. Cor. Dearborn and Randolph Sts. Telephone Central 2050 


Mississippi River; also East-Bound Rates 
‘om estern Basing Points to stations 
East of the Indiana-lIllinois State Line. 






Issued in loose leaf form and served with a 
monthly distribution of revised pages 
covering rate changes. 


The only reproduction of Rail Road Rates 
making reference to the tariffs of the 


carriers that has ever been issued for the 
use of shippers. ‘ 


TIME LOCKS 
offer the safest mechanical security, but 
greater security is rightly placed in the 


strong character and established repu- 
tation of a business. 


This service can be placed in your traffic or 
shipping department at the nominal cost 
of twenty-four dollars per year. 


Write for sample pages and endorsements 
from satisfied patrons who have used the 
Service since 1908. 


HARTMAN’S FREIGHT RATE SERVICE 
732 Federal St., Chicago, U. S. A. 


Our integrity cannot be tampered with. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE CO., INC. W. J. HARTMAN, PUBLISHER 


3/6 NORTH PIER STREET BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





Consult us regarding your 


WAREHOUSING 
CHARLES - STORAGE 


RIVER 


a DISTRIBUTION 


With 
Boston and 


| Main Daily Deliveries by Zone System 
within ten mile radius 


Quincy Market Cold Storage and Warehouse Co. 


GEORGE S. LOVEJOY 


Manager General Storage Department 
178 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 




















Total General Storage Capacity 
10,329,000 Cubic Feet 
BATTERY 


WHARF AND 
Wharfage and Dockage CONSTITU- 


STORES 
Free Stores Direct 


Customs Bonded Stores Le ta 


Internal Revenue Bonded Stores Ra oer 
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The Open Forum 


A Department for the Discussion by Readers of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of Transportation 


Questions of Interest to Traffic Men 





be 
| 





MISQUOTATION OF RATES 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I have been reading with a great deal of interest the various 
articles published in the Open Forum relative to misquotation 
of rates, and in my opinion the one published in the February 4 
issue written by Mr. Sloss, strikes the right chord. 

There is no reason why any concern of importance should 
depend upon railroad rate clerks for quotations. There are 
plenty of trained traffic men in this country today who would be 
more than pleased to receive an opportunity to look after the 
traffic matters of some of these badly abused shippers who are 
constantly complaining about misquoted rates. It is a well 
known fact that there are hundreds of shippers who do not em- 
ploy trained men to look after their shipping interests, and 
when approached on this subject, lamely excuse themselves by 
saying that their business is not sufficient in volume to warrant 
the expense of employing a traffic manager. Yet these same 
shippers lose enough each year through overcharges, etc., to pay 
the salaries of several traffic managers. 

If the shipper kids himself into believing that he cannot af- 
ford the services of a traffic manager, he certainly should not 
complain if the poor overworked rate clerk occasionally quotes 
him an erroneous rate. He must remember that he is only one 
in hundreds who are asking for the same service. On the other 
hand, if the traffic manager himself relies upon the railroad rate 
clerk for misquotations and gets stung, he has no one to blame 
but himself, for he is supposed to have access to all necessary 
tariff publications, and even if he has not, he need not neces- 
sarily rely upon the ordinary rate clerk ag there are other 
sources of information from which he-may obtain the correct 
rate. 

In my opinion the carriers should not be penalized for mis- 
quotations, because if shippers were allowed to recover their 
share of the $25 or $50 proposed fine, plus actual loss, they would 
no doubt come to rely more and more upon the carriers, thereby 
reducing the efficiency in the carriers rate departments. 

South Bend, Ind., Feb. 13, 1922. H. P. Phelps. 


COMPETITION BY GOVERNMENT 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Just why you seem to have come to the decision that the 
railroads of the country need protection from competition by In- 
land Water Lines is a mystery to the writer. 

I have carefully read your recent editorial “Competition by 
Government,” and firmly believe that your premises are founded 
on incorrect conclusions, hence this letter. 

You state you are interested only in a sense of fair dealing 
and in a sensible transportation policy. These are laudable aims. 
It is in the interest of fairness that I call your attention to the 
probable reason the railroads have not protested vigorously at 
the small sum appropriated for the experiment now being con- 
ducted by the government, in operating boats temporarily on the 
Mississippi and Warrior Rivers, and that is this, the total cost 
of the experiment is only a drop in the bucket, when compared 
with the sum of $1,502,323,657 paid by the government for the 
benefit of the railroads during the 32 months from January 1, 
1918, to August 31, 1920. Not only have the railroads received 
the balance of that sum, but in addition are almost daily receiv- 
ing loans of millions of dollars for improvements and expan- 
sions, at a reasonable rate of interest. Furthermore, despite 
railroad testimony to the contrary, it now begins to appear that 
during the period of government operation rail equipment and 
roadways, and even terminals, were put in better shape than 
they had been in the year or two just prior to 1918. This seems 
to be so and explains why the roads did not need to spend nearly 
as large an amount for maintenance in 1921 as was spent by the 
government in 1920, or by themselves in 1917 or 1916. 

I call your attention also to the statements of Mr. McAdoo 
and Mr. Hines that the excess in value and quantity of materials 
turned over to the roads gratis by the government exceeded 
$200,000,000. This was a tidy gift, and is considerably more 


than the government spent on all of the waterways of the coun- 
try for probably the past ten years combined. 
half the oost of building the Panama Canal. 

It will probably interest you to know that since 1824, when 
the federal government first started improving the waterways, 
and up to June 30, 1921, the total amount spent or appropriated 
was $1,072,611,103, and of this amount probably 50 or 60 per cent 


It was also almost 


<r @ 


was spent on harbor and port development. These harbor im- 
provements were of a greater help to the railroads than to the 
inland waterways, for the proportion of tonnage moving to and 
from the ports was considerably greater by rail than by water. 
Furthermore, the inland boats did not, for their own navigation 
safety, require these improvements at the ports, as there has 
always been about sufficient depth of water for the light draft 
steamboats. It was in order to make it possible for ocean-going 
steamships to come and go in safety that over half of this sum 
was necessary. 

Alongside of what was spent in 2% years on the railroads 
the money spent in nearly 100 years on the waterways is in- 
significent; and this is not all. If you were to consider what 
has been spent by the various states and the federal government 
since 1824 on the railroads, and compare it with the aid given 
the waterways, it would again be seen how little cause to conm- 
plain the roads would have. One writer who has made a study 
of the subject finds that the “area” of lands granted by the na- 
tional and state governments, to aid the construction of the 
railroads in the United States, is equal to that of the thirteen 
original states, and is greater than the area of Germany and 
Italy combined, or of France, Belgium and Great Britain. In 
addition to these grants of land, enormous in area and in value, 
the railways received financial assistance from sources ranging 
from the national treasury through states, counties and cities. 

Just imagine what a howl would go up if the steamship 
lines on the Great Lakes or the boat lines on the Hudson River 
could go to the Interstate Commerce Commission and secure 
loans of from $1,000,000 to $25,000,000 on easy terms, to help 
increase their business, and yet that is what the railroads are 
doing right now. 

In passing, I want to mention the third branch of the national 
transportation scheme—namely, the highways. Since federal aid 
has been extended in the past few years, there has been spent 
by the government on the Highways the not so insignificant 
sum of $339,875.00. This is at least 75 per cent of what has 
been spent since 1824 on inland waterways exclusive of port 
and harbor work. 


You claim the government, being committed to a policy of 
assuring the railroads a living, should not therefore extend aid 
to any agencies which can or may compete with them. Is there 
not some error in your reasoning. Do you believe, if by gov- 
ernment experimentation a more economic method of transpor- 
tation could be developed, that this should not be attempted for 
fear of injury to the railroads? I am sure that very few of your 
subscribers or the shipping public will agree with you. 

You go on to state that sometime in the future this country 
may need the waterways, but the time is not yet and that, there 
fore, no aid should be extended at present, although it is en- 
tirely in order to assist the railroads to the limit. If this ad- 
vice were followed to a conclusion, the time would come when 
the rail systems would be paralyzed and there would be no other 
agency to fall back on, for by discouraging the development of 
our inland waterways now there would be few if any companies 
stay in business. ; 


Just how would you decide in advance to aid the water- 
ways if your plan was adopted? Would you wait until the 
traffic was actually in sight and it could be plainly seen that 
the railroads needed help from the waterways before the de 
velopment of the latter was taken up for consideration? If you 
did this you would be too late to be of help, for the railroads 
would be so paralyzed that they would break down and in doing 
so bring on another panic. If you did not propose to wait until 
the traffic was in sight, who would be the seer who could pre 
dict just how far in advance to start the waterway development 
work, and what kind of arguments could be produced to con 
vince the government that that was the time to start, particu 
larly if the tide of rail congestion had not then commenced to 
rise? ‘ 

The fact remains, when all is said and done, that in normal 
times the commerce of this country requires all three forms of 
transportation—rail, water and highway; and there is business 
enough for all without playing one against the other. This 
being so, the government should adopt a national plan and as 
sist all three methods, without playing any favorites. If this 
had been decided upon prior to 1917, there would not have 
occurred the demoralizing condition of 1918, 1919 and 1920, due 
to strikes and congestion. While on this thought, permit mé 
to point out that the existing inland water lines have been of 
great help to the shipping public in the past four years of de 
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moralized rail conditions, and that the help would not have been 
available if your thought had been shared by the country in 
those years. It was only last November that the necessity of 
water lines being continued was clearly demonstrated, when 
the country was threatened with a national rail strike. The 
country, when assured that between the waterways and the high- 
ways, traffic would be kept moving, was able to breathe easier 
and to call the bluff of the rail employes. I think this one in- 
cident should cure you of any desire for one exclusive system 
of transportation. 

There is just one more point brought out in your editorial, 
and that is in relation to the Panama Canal. Is it not logical 
to suppose that any saving to the steamships by reason of free 
tolls will be passed on to the shipping public and that there- 
fore, the ultimate consumer and likewise taxpayer will reap the 
benefit? Furthermore, all the traffic moving through the canal 
does not originate at the Atlantic or Pacific ports. Accordingly 
the railroads up to the ports receive a freight haul at their 
highly profitable local rates, and so only a small part of the rail- 
roads suffer from this competition. I well recollect that some 
years ago freight was moving from Seattle, Wash., to New York 
via canal, and thence west to Chicago, at lower rates, than could 
be obtained by rail, Seattle to Chicago. On this traffic the rail 
lines secured a splendid haul at good rates. I understand that 
right now traffic is moving from a long distance in the interior, 
via rail, to Atlantic ports for transportation by canal, and if tolls 
are removed this will permit a further extension by rail into 
the interior. So that it does not seem that free tolls is such 
an evil as you paint it. 

R. A. Hiscano, General Manager, 


Catskill Evening Line, Inc. 
New York, N. Y., February 9, 1922. 











* w 
Shipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, Published by West- Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) i 
& * 
Conversation Held Not to Modify Written Contract as to 


Wharfage: 


(Supreme Court, Appellate Term, First Department.) A 
statement over the telephone that wharfage would only accrue 
48 hours after complete discharge of vessel held not a modifica- 
tion of a prior written agreement with the transportation com- 
pany to pay a certain amount for a heated wharf, such statement 
having been made in response to a complaint that wharfage 
demanded was unreasonable.—Nathan Kronman & Co. vs. Texas 
Transport & Terminal Co., 191 New York Supp. 380. 

Carrier Not Required to Furnish Heated Wharf: 

Consignees of onions were bound by a contract to pay a 
transportation company a certain amount per day for a heated 
wharf until a ship should dock and unload, as against a con- 
tention that the agreement was against public policy, because 
the carrier was bound to furnish a proper place for the landing 
of the cargo, since a carrier is not bound to provide a heated 
wharf.—Ibid. 

Matters Which Will Excuse Performance of Contract of Carrier: 

(District Court, S. D.. New York.) To excuse performance 
under a contract of affreightment altogether, and leave the prom- 
isee without remedy for his loss, the intervening event which pre- 
vents performance must be so unexpected as to be outside any 
contingency which, had the parties been faced with it, they 
would have agreed that the promisor should undertake.—The 
Poznan, 276 F. Rep. 418. 

No Excuse for Failure to Unload Cargo: 

Where congestion at destination was perfectly well known 
when cargo was accepted, there was no such excuse for failing 
to deliver and unload the cargo and for returning to port of 
shipment, by reason of such congestion, as would relieve the ship 
from its obligation to unload at the port of discharge.—Ibid. 
Authority in Bill of Lading, Permitting Discharge at Port Other 

than That of Discharge, Scrutinized with Care: 

An article in a contract of carriage, giving the master of 
a vessel the broadest discretion to terminate the venture and 
discharge the ship at that port which most nearly will fulfill 
the contract, should be scrutinized with care.—Ibid. 

“Civil Commotion” and “Disturbance” in Contract of Carriage 

Did Not Mean Economic Disturbance: 

The words “civil commotion” and “disturbance” in an article 
in a contract of carriage giving master right to discharge cargo 
at some other port than that of discharge in case of civil com- 
motion, disturbance, etc., at the port of discharge, referred to 
political disorders which prevent a ship from safely approaching 
a port or from getting assistance in discharging the cargo, and 
did not relate to congestion or crowding due to an economic 
disturbance that resulted in merchants being unable to pay for 
goods and remove them from berths and warehouses.—Ibid. 
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Contract of Carriage Held Not to Excuse Nondelivery Due to 

Congestion at Port of Discharge: 

An article in a contract of carriage, excusing failure to dis- 
charge cargo in case of civil commotion, disturbance, blockade, or 
interdict of the port of discharge, warlike or naval operations or 
demonstrations, or ice or closure by ice, “or other circumstances 
(whether existing or anticipated),”’ did not excuse a failure to 
discharge occasioned by congestion, due to deficiency of ‘wharves, 
warehouses or lighters.—Ibid. 

Ship Responsible for Deviation: 

Where a ship without excuse deviates under contracts of 
carriage, she is responsible for any results arising therefrom.— 
Ibid. 

Return to Port of Shipment a Deviation: 

Where a ship without excuse returned to port of shipment, 
there was a total abandonment and deviation, even if the owner 
of the ship intended to transport the goods to port of discharge 
by another bottom.—lIbid. 

Ship’s Liability for Loss Limited by Exceptions in Contract Be. 
fore Deviation: 

Until a deviation, liability of ship for loss or injury to cargo 
is limited by the conditions in its contract of carriage, but after 
such deviation she becomes an insurer.—Ibid. 

Burden on Ship to Prove Losses Fall Within Exceptions in 

Contract of Carriage: 

Where cargo is lost or injured, the burden is on the ship 
to prove that the losses fall within exceptions limiting its lia- 
bility found in the contract of carriage.—Ibid. 

Liability Limited by Exceptions as to Theft and Breakage: 

Under exceptions in a contract of carriage against loss by 
theft and by breakage, ship is not liable for thieving by steve- 
dores employed by contractors engaged by the ship, where due 
diligence was used.—Ibid. 

Ship Has Burden of Proving Loss Occurred Before Deviation: 

Where contract excepted ship from losses by thieving and 
breakage, and there was a deviation by the ship and a return 
to port of shipment without discharge of cargo, the ship will 
stand charged with whole loss occasioned by thieving and break- 
age during the whole voyage, unless it can prove that the thiev- 
ing or breakage occurred before the deviation.—Ibid. 


Charterer’s Bill of Lading Bound Ship for Right Delivery: 

Where charter party did not provide that master should 
sign bills of lading, and provided that charterer should issue 
no bill of lading until freight had been paid to the owner, but 
clearly contemplated bills of lading running in the name of the 
charterer, and they all so read, the ship, once laden, was bound 
for right delivery.—Ibid. 

Charterer Liable for Bills of Lading Signed by It: 

A charterer was liable for all bills of lading signed by it, and 
those signed by the master of the vessel with its consent and in 
its name, having no right to compel the master to sign for the 
owner under the charter party; and, the venture being primarily 
the charterer’s, he would be liable, even though master signed 
bills of lading for the owner.—Ibid. 


Owner Not Liable Under Bills of Lading Signed by Charterer: 
Owner of a vessel is not liable under bills of lading, not 

purporting to bind it, issued in the name of the charterer, which 

under the charter party was the only party bound to sign, even 

as to bills of lading actually signed by the master in the char- 

terer’s name while acting as charterer’s servant.—lIbid. 

Owner of Vessel Held Not Liable Under Bills of Lading: 

Owner of vessel was not liable under bills of lading signed 
by charterer, though it kept a representative at the office of 
the charterer, carefully supervising the issuance of all bills of 
lading and taking all the checks, where this was done in pul: 
suance of its agreement by the charter, by which it was to have 
all the freight as security for the hire of the ship in question 
and others.—Ibid. 

Owner Liable for Results of Causing Chartered Ship to Return 

Without Discharging: 

The owner of a chartered ship was liable in tort to shippers, 
where it ordered the master to return with the ship to port of 
shipment without discharging cargo, as required by bills of 
lading issued by charterer.—Ibid. 

Tort Causing Deviation Within Jurisdiction of Admiralty Court: 

Where tort of owner of chartered vessel consisted of an 
order to master on land resulting in deviation by ship, the injury 
being a breach of the contract of carriage between shippers and 
charterer, the admiralty court has jurisdiction of a libel against 
such owner.—Ibid. 

Owner Not Liable for Pilfering After Deviation Occasioned by 

Its Tort: 

Where owner of chartered vessel was guilty of tort in occa 
sioning the deviation of the ship and its return to port of ship- 
ment, consequent pilfering from cargo at port of shipment, 
though in fact a consequence of the deviation, was too remote 
to be its legal result, and owner was not liable therefor to 
shippers under bills of lading signed by charterer.—Ibid. 

Ship Liable for Pilfering from Cargo While in Charge of Marshal: 

Ship and charterer were liable to shippers for pilfering 
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a “Ship by Water’ 


PROMPT, REGULAR SERVICE VIA 


WILLIAMS LINE 












Marine Despatch Line 


_ A-1 FAST STEEL STEAMERS 
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St. Paul 8476 BALTIMORE 406 Water Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, 60 California Street 





Los Angeles, San Francisco: 
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And at our Branch Offices in Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Room 495 Ellicott Sq. Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


ortlarid, Seattle and Tacoma 





SER VICE AND PROGRESS 


The test of the efficiency of an ocean terminal lies 
in its ability to keep all its facilities constantly employed. 





Pier One has answered by forcing a 50% increase 
in storage space, a duplication of its handling equipment 
and a doubling of berthing space for vessels. 


We say it with service. 


PORT OF TACOMA 


612 Tacoma Building 
Tacoma, U.S. A. 
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from cargo while the ship was in the charge of the marshal, 
where he was only in technical possession thereof.—Ibid. 
Burden of Proof Concerning Pilfering from Cargo: 

Where owner of chartered ship caused its deviation and its 
return to port of shipment, shippers under contracts with char- 
terer have the burden, as against the owner, of showing that 
pilfering occurred while such owner had charge of the cargo.— 
Ibid. 

Owner, Causing Deviation of Chartered Ship, Only Liable for 

Proximate Consequences: 

Owner of chartered ship, which tortiously causes its devia- 
tion and breach of contract of carriage between charterer and 
shippers, is liable only for the proximate consequences of its 
tort, and if the ship at the time could not have made right de- 
livery at port of discharge or some other proper port under the 
contract, the tort did not injure shippers, and their relief can 
then rest only in contract, but if the ship could have delivered, 
the consequence of the order is the shipper’s loss in getting 
delivery at port of shipment as against delivery at port of dis- 
charge when delivery could have been made after the tortious 
deviation.—Ibid. 

Immaterial as to Liability of Owner for Tort that Charterer 

Would Have Committed Same Wrongful Act: 

Where owner of chartered vessel tortiously ordered its re- 
turn from port of discharge to port of shipment without dis- 
charge of cargo, such owner cannot argue asagainst shippers 
that the charterer would have returned independently of any 
order by the owner, and would have caused equal loss to ship- 
pers.—Ibid. 

Measure of Damages for Tortious Deviation: 

Where ship breaches its contract to discharge cargo at port 
of discharge and returns to port of shipment, the measure of 
damages to shippers is the difference in value of the goods at 
port of discharge, delivered at a reasonable time after the ship 
arrived there, and their value in port of shipment when deliv- 
ered, and this may or may not correspond with the cost of 
carriage from port of shipment, to port of discharge, and the 
amount of the prepaid freight had nothing to do with it, and 
what was a reasonable time for delivery depends upon when, 
with reasonable efforts, the ship could have discharged.—Ibid. 
Measure of Damages for Deviation of Ship Occasioned by Tort 

of Third Person: 

Where owner of chartered vessel tortiously ordered master 
to return the ship to the port of shipment after it reached the 
port of discharge, such owner is not responsible upon the basis 
of any possible discharge before it intervened and ordered the 


return of the ship; that is, the owner is not charged in personam 
in favor of shippers, under bills of lading signed by charterer 


with any affirmative obligation, the consequences of its tort 
being only the possible discharge which it actually prevented, 
the measure of damages being otherwise the same as that for 
breach of contract by charterer.—Ibid. 
Failure to Deliver Cargo Held Due to Restraint of Princes: 
(District Court, S. D., New York.) A steamship bound for 
Copenhagen, with contraband cargo on board, was seized and 
taken to a British port, where the contraband was bound, but 
was allowed to proceed to deliver her passengers and other 
cargo on an agreement by the agent of the steamship company 
to return the contraband cargo to England. On arrival at 
Copenhagen it refused to deliver such cargo to the consignee 
and returned it to England on another vessel, where it was con- 
demned by the prize court. Held that, in so carrying such 
cargo from and back to a British port, the company acted as 
agent of the British government, which did not lose its posses- 
sion, and that the failure to make delivery to the consignee was 
due to restraint of princes within the exception of the bills of 
lading.—The Hellig Olav, 276 Fed. Rep. 556. 


FUNCTION OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 
(Continued from page 416) 
duced cost of living by taking it out of the hides of the 
carriers. Why not a voice of wisdom and calm judg- 
ment from the traffic clubs of the country? 

All that the traffic clubs did along the lines sug- 
gested and many more that might be suggested, would, 
even where there were no direct concrete results, con- 
tribute to the education of the public, the press, and the 
powers that be. Education is what is needed—educa- 
tion and independence. The traffic clubs can furnish 
the education and, in a measure, can counteract the bad 
influence of politicians and office holders by furnishing 
backing to take the place of selfish persons who may 
be deflected from right courses. 

We have a dream of the traffic clubs united to give 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 
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the country a clear view of the transportation problem 
as it changes from time to time, but it is a dream that 
is accompanied by the possibility of being worked out 
in practice and of methods for working it out. To us 
it seems not only blind, but almost wicked, that the 
traffic clubs do not see their duty to clear away the 
cloud of ignorance and misunderstanding that ob- 
scures the situation. The country is groping for light. 
The traffic club that does not tackle the problem (once 
it sees its opportunity) for fear some member’s corns 
may be trod upon, is as cowardly as the church that 
does not fight a crooked mayor because there may hap- 
pen to be a Republican politician in the congregation. 
The church was not organized for politics nor the traffic 
club to influence legislation and public opinion; but the 
one, in praising God, and the other, in social pleasure 
and business profit, should not forget the obligation that 
rests on us all to give what we can in public service. 
There could be no better public service than to help 
bring order out of transportation chaos, and there is 


none so well equipped to do the job as the traffic clubs 
of America. 


Questions and Answers 


In this department will be answered questions of both legal and 
practical nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist 
on interstate commerce law, whois a member of our legal department, 
will give his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law 
of interstate transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge will answer questions relating to practical traffic 
problems. We do not desire to take the place of the traffic man but to 
help him in his work. Persons desiring immediate answer by mail or 
wire or a more elaborate treatment of any question—by the citation of 
authorities in a legal opinion, for instance—may obtain this kind of 
Private service by the payment of a reasonable fee. The right is re- 
served to refuse to answer in this department any question, legal or 
traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. 


i Address Questions and Answers Department, 
i Traffic Service Corporation, Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
a € 


Demurrage—Carrier Responsible for Failure to Reconsign Must 
Bear Resulting Damage 


Pennsylvania. Question: A certain shipment was offered 
for movement, say, on the 26th of the month. On the 29th 
shippers gave instructions to an intermediate carrier to divert 
car to another point. 

Car arrived at the original destination, accruing $8 demur- 
rage, before intermediate carrier’s diversion instructions reached 
the agent at the original destination. Is the intermediate car- 
rier liable for the $8 demurrage, or can they disclaim responsi- 
bility because of the fact that said intermediate carrier delivered 


car to another carrier the day following receipt of diversion 
instructions? 


The question can also be put in this light: Is carrier re- 
sponsible for demurrage accruing on another line, because of 
failure to intercept car on its own line? 


Answer: If the reconsigning instructions were given the 
intermediate carrier in time for it to have, by due diligence, 
diverted the car before delivery of the same to its connections, 
that line is responsible for the demurrage which accrued, under 
the holdings of the Commission that the carrier responsible for 
the error must bear the resulting charge. See Middle West Coal 
Co. vs. C. & O. Ry. Co., 41 I. C. C. 723, and American Cement 
Plaster Co. vs. Ft. W. & D. C., 58 I. C. C. 485. 


Special Damages—Liability of Carrier for 


Ohio.—Question: On January 10 we made shipment of cal- 
load of auto trucks from Richmond, Va., via the B. & O.-C. & 0. 
Ry. The B. & O. Ry. holds cars in our yards for loading and 
aC. R. I. & P. 63288 was taken for this shipment. We issued 
a bill of lading with notation on same that trucks were for 
auto show and must be in Richmond, Va., by January 16 and 
bill of lading was signed by B. & O. with this notation. Car 
was held by C. & O. Ry. at Cincinnati because they claim car 
would not clear to Richmond, Va. Car was 9 ft. 9 in. in width 
at eaves and 13 ft. 10 in. in height. Although we notified C. & 0. 
of movement of car by special delivery and same was delivered 
to them day following shipment, they failed to notify us in any 
way that it was being held until we called them by phone 02 
the 16th for record. As it was then too late to exhibit at the 
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MEXICO North China| 


Exporters, Attention! Line 
Columbia‘ Pacific Shipping {Co 
Port of Laredo Cleared 2 Tense! 


Regular Direct Freight Service Without Transhipment 
Through the splendid cooperation of the National 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
Lines of Mexico, freight congestion, at this port TO 


has been entirely relieved and we are now pre- Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Tsingtao, Tientsin 
pared to render service of the highest efficiency. (Taku Bar), Chinwangtao, Dairen 


Route your merchandise for reforwarding via our SS WEST NOMENTUM . Mar.6 SS LAS VEGAS... ... April 17 


SS WEST KADER .... Mar. 27 SS EASTERN SAILOR . . May 8 
PACKAGE CARS 


Shanghai, Manila and Hongkong 
FIVE to SIX DAY SERVICE to MEXICO CITY 









SS WEST CAYOTE .. . Mar. 17 


ALL AMERICAN FLAG A-1 STEEL STEAMERS 


Transhipment at Shanghai to American River Steamers 
for Hankow, Pukow, Nanking and other open 
Yangtze River Ports 


For information regarding Space, Rates, etc., apply to 


UNITED AMERICAN LINES, INC., 39 Broadway, 


New York City 


UNITED AMERICAN LINES, INC., 327 South La Salle Street, 


cago, Ill. 


Camphuis & Company, Inc. 
Forwarding Agents 
LAREDO .. . TEXAS 


Largest and Best Equipped Forwarding 
Organization on the Mexican Border 







nue. R. T. JOHNS & COMPANY, INC., Central Building | 
Laredo, Texas El Paso, Texas Eagle Pass, Texas or 
Nuevo Laredo, Tamps. Juarez, Chih. COLUMBIA PACIFIC SHIPPING CO. 





Piedras Negras, Coah. Mexico City Monterrey, N. L. 


Write us for fall particulars and request 
a copy of our shipping instructions. 





GENERAL OFFICES 
509-522 Board of Trade Building, PORTLAND, OREGON 







To St. Louis and Kansas City f/.. $f “ 
Th Pear 18 f=) 42 To St. Louis and Memphis Traffic Representatives: 
e Temple > y WACO C. M. Fish, 


Cameron y Traffic Manager, 


aredo, Texas 


SOs We. Beaman, 
6c Asst. Traffic Manager, 
HOUSTON <<.Q" Laredo, Texas 


J. P. Craven, 


2 General Agent, 
a Laredo, Texas 
‘08 1 C. W. Fish, 


Foreign —— Agent, 
916 Chemical Building, 


St. Louis, Mo. 
b ZO a i 
ye? Mr. Consignee: 


Ixtle, Sisal, Hides, 
Skins and Hair, Metals 
0 (Silver, Copper, Lead and 
ue Zinc), Arsenic, Turpentine, Can- 
G delilla Wax, Pecans (in season), 

Rubber (Crude), Coffee, Beans, Baskets, 
Pottery, Bones, Sarsaparilla Root, Manganese 
Ore, Rope and Twine, Garlic, Mercury and 
Crude Petroleum are the chief articles of im- 
portation from Mexico. These articles when 
imported are shipped to various points in the United States, and some to European destinations. 












Texas Mexican 


T € 


Flatonia 9 
¥ 
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There is usually a supply of Ixtle in storage at Laredo ready for immediate shipment. Should 
you be interested, write or wire us and we will be pleased to put you in touch with the shipper. 


Should you be in the market for any of the other articles mentioned above, let us know. 
Do not hesitate to avail yourself of our service. The Texas Mexican Railway Company pays us 
to render you this service. The only cost to you will be a two cent stamp to mail your letter. 





C. M. FISH, Traffic Manager. 
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auto show, trucks were returned to us and we paid total of 
$185.52 freight and reconsignment charges. 

Can we collect this amount from the B. & O. or C. & O. 
Ry.? Advise what chance you think we would have in suit, 
also advise any similar case you might have on record. 

Answer: The rule is well settled that special damages for 
delay in the shipment of goods are recoverable when the carrier 
has notice that a delay in delivery will result in such damages, 
or where it appears from the nature of the goods shipped or 
from other circumstances that the carrier ought to have known 
of the consequences which would follow from a delay in trans- 
portation. 

While we do not locate a case so holding, we believe that 
it would be held, even though no damage resulting from a loss 
or sales could be proved, that the freight charges paid on the 
shipment must be refunded, on the ground that the purpose for 
which the shipment was made having been defeated by the 
carrier’s negligent delay in transportation, the payment of 
freight charges by the shipper should not be required. 


Delay—Special Damages Not Recoverable Except Upon Actual 
or Constructive Notice to Carrier 


New York.—Question: On July 21, 1921, we shipped a car- 
load of cement to Blank Mills, N. Y. While bill of lading was 
made out correctly by us, the carriers, in error, brought the 
car to Blank Falls, N. Y. The railroad paid our claim for extra 
freight charges and also paid $2.47 for telephone expenses of 
consignee in tracing. 

We have taken the stand that the material was worth $36 
more at the time it should have arrived than it was at the 
actual time of arrival, because in order to furnish cement, due 
to the delay, the dealer incurred a drayage expense of $36. 
The carriers deny our contention and decline to pay. You an- 
swered “New York” on December 31 shipment to Blank, R. I. 
It is our impression that if this had been an ordinary delay 
incident to transporting the cement from one point to another, 
it might be an open question as to whether or not the amount 
was collectible from the carriers, but in this instance the car 
was mis-billed and, regardless of the fact that the carriers con- 
tend they effected the final correct delivery in a time represent- 
ing no extraordinary delay, this is a disputed question, because, 
as the car traveled out of route, it must in consequence have 
been unreasonably delayed. The item of $36 represents the 
actual additional cost of drayage, and does not include the dif- 
ference in price through purchasing in the open market. 

Will you let us have an opinion and quote any rulings you 
know of governing carriers’ liability in a case of this kind? 

Answer: Unless the delay on the part of the carrier in the 
transportation of goods is unreasonable, no recovery may be 
had for delay. Furthermere, it is a rule of damages that dam- 
ages recoverable for delay in transportation must be such as 
might reasonably have been contemplated by the parties at the 
time the contract of carriage was made, and that special dam- 
ages for delay are recoverable only in case the shipper, at or 
before the time he tendered his goods for shipment, informed 
the carrier of the special circumstances which rendered a 
prompt transportation and delivery of the goods at their des- 
tination necessary. Unless the carrier be made aware by the 
shipper, at the time of shipment, of the urgency, and the cir- 
cumstances that require unusual dispatch in transportation, it 
cannot be presumed to know the facts, the existence and knowl- 
edge of which upon its part present the legal status upon which 
its liability for more than ordinary damages can be predicated. 

The expenses incurred in draying other cement to fill the 
order must, we are of the opinion, be considered as special dam- 
ages and not recoverable in the absence of notice, either actual 
or constructive, to the carrier that such an expense would be 
the result of its failure to promptly transport the shipment. 


Liability of Carrier for Damage Resulting from 
Loading or Packing by the Shipper 

Texas.—Question. Is it your opinion, and why, that the 
railway company is responsible under the following circum- 
stances: The railway company placed a car on our private sid- 
ing, in which we loaded an engine and some exhaust pipe for 
same. We called the agent’s representative, who sealed the 
car, signed the bill of lading without exceptions. Car moved to 
a small town and the agent there made notation on freight bill, 
“1 muffler broken and exhaust pipe flange broken.” It cost 
about $50 to make the repairs, all of which is admitted and duly 
proven, but the railway claim agent declines the claim on the 
ground that “it was improperly loaded by the shipper (that 
was us), was not properly braced and the load had shifted in 
the car so as to jam the other parts against the end of the 
car and broke them. The consignee is of the same opinion as 
our agent.” 

We think that the railway company’s agent had the right 
and perhaps did inspect the car after it was loaded and made 
no objections to the way it was loaded and the fact that he 
signed the bill of lading and accepted the car makes the railway 
company liable for the damage in transit. 

Answer: The decisions of the courts are not uniform as 
to whether or not the duty is imposed upon a carrier to see 


Improperly 
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that the packing and conveyances are such as to secure the 
safety of a shipment received by it for transportation. Hoy. 
ever, the rule is laid down in many decisions, including deci. 
sions of the courts of the state of Texas, that where the shipper 
loads freight on a car for shipment, the carrier who receives the 
car as loaded is not liable for damages which arise from the 
defects in the loading; that where a shipper assumes the duty 
of loading cars for shipment, the carrier is not called on to see 
that the shipper has properly performed his duty in this regard; 
and that the fact that a carrier’s employes knew before starting 
that the goods were improperly loaded is immaterial. See Gulf, 
etc., R. Co. vs. Wittnebert, 108 S. W. 150 (Tex.); Texas, etc, 
R. Co. vs. Ebins, 83 S. W. 253; Texas, etc., R. Co. vs. Klepper, 
24 S. W. 567; R. Co. vs. Oil Co., 198 S. W. 601; Ross vs. Troy, 
etc., R. Co., 49 Vermont 364, 24 Amer. Rep. 144. 


Express Charges on Shipments Lost in Transit 


New York.—Question: On January 20, 1921, we made ship. 
ment consisting of two carboys weighing 140 pounds, to a party 
located in Great Bend, Kan., prepaying charges in the amount 
of $10. 

One carboy was lost by the express company, and accord- 
ingly filed claim for its value, plus refund of 50 per cent of the 
prepaid charges. 

The American Railway Express Company has paid ou 
claim covering the loss, but declines to refund the $5 charges, 
stating that they have paid us what our customer would have 
paid had the merchandise been delivered, and that we, in de 
manding this refund are only capitalizing the carrier’s mis- 
fortune in losing the goods. 

We contend that the carrier has not fulfilled its contract 
and therefore is not entitled to assess charges for hauling and 
delivering 140 pounds when they hauled and delivered only 70 
pounds. Kindly advise your view of this situation, citing, if 
possible, Interstate Commerce Commission rulings and court 
decisions governing. 

Answer: We know of no decision covering the question, 
but inasmuch as express shipments are made under a released 
valuation, it seems reasonable to assume that in the event of 
loss the amount which is stated in the express receipt as being 
the value of the shipment, is the full amount for which the 
express company is liable, and that in this amount is merged 
all items or factors which go to make up the value of the ship- 
ment, including the express charges. 


Actual Weight of Shipment Constitutes Basis for Assessment of 
Freight Charges " 

Florida.—Question: Several carloads canned fruits from 
California to south Atlantic coast points, S. L. & C. Cars arrived 
considerably overcharged in weight, from one thousand to seven 
thousand pounds. Claim is entered with delivering line after 
weighing several cases of each item in the car before a repre 
sentative of the Southern Weighing and Inspection Bureau. 
Carrier declines claim on account of shippers having a weight 
agreement with Western Bureau and the weights as billed are 
in accordance with the agreement. 

In view of the fact that the goods were sold f. o. b. Pacific 
coast and consignees stand the freight, can shipper bind the 
consignee with a weight agreement, when those weights are 
grossly in error? 

Under the act to regulate commerce we do not believe cal 
rier can compel us to pay freight on a weight that is erroneous 
and which is proved as erroneous by a reweighing on the part 
of their representative, even though shippers have a weight 
agreement with initial line. 

Answer: The actual weight of a shipment constitutes the 
true basis on which freight charges should be assessed. Peters 
vs. Oregon Short Line, 20 I. C. C. 598. Therefore, if the incor 
rectness of the estimated or agreed weights as used in the bill 
of lading can be established to the satisfaction of the Com- 
mision, we have no doubt but what the Commission would order 
a refund of the overcharge. 


Carload Rate for Carload Service 

Missouri.—Question: Please give your opinion of correct 
charges to apply in the following case: , 

Railroad agent at point “A” is consulted regarding th 
cheapest way to make a shipment of 8,000 pounds to point B. 
He quotes a commodity rate based on a 16,000-pound minimum. 
making charges for car $30, as against a class rate makilé 
carload cost $50 and L. C. L. class rate making charges $40. 
Shipment is then tendered as a carload, bill of lading signe 
showing commodity rate and minimum weight. Charges are 
assessed and paid for this amount, $30. 

Station auditor of carrier finds commodity rate cree 
and put in additional charge for carload, at class rate $5! 
holding shipment was tendered as carload, and they are re 
quired to collect as carload. : “ 

We contend $40 is correct rate to apply, holding that nt 
are entitled to cheapest rate applicable as originally eg 
Each package was stenciled showing consignee’s name and 
tination, as required for L. C. L. shipments. _ 

Answer: If a shipment is tendered as a carload —, 
and carload service is rendered for the shipment, the cat 
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SAY IT WITH FREIGHT 


Lackawanna 
Railroad 


If you want your freight transported with care and 
celerity consign it via the Lackawanna Railroad, “mile 
for mile the most highly developed railroad in America.” 


If you contemplate locating an industrial plant 
or warehouse in the territory through which 
the Lackawanna Railroad passes communicate 
with Mr. J. F. Muller, Industrial Agent, Lacka- 
wanna Railroad, 90 West St., New York City. 
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Trade Mark and Guarantee Tags 


1. IF you advertise your Trade Mark; 









2. IF a printed Guarantee or printed Instruc- 
tions go to the home consumer along with the 
article which you manufacture— 













Genuine 
Fuller Brushes 
carry this tag in 
addition to the trade 
mark. Look for both! 


THEN we suggest that you consider a 
Trade Mark or Guarantee Tag. There is 
no better way to carry your story to the 
home consumer than on a tag:— 






The tag can be attached in a conspicuous place. 


Theltag can be attractively designed and well- 
printed to match the article itself in quality. 


Write now for Samples and full Particulars 


DemisoncMlamufachning Sw. 


I 
I 
| 
1 Dept. T.W.3 (Sales Offices in 24 Large Cities) Framingham, Mass. 
| 
1 


Address 
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rate must, in our opinion, be applied and the fact that the carrier 
had misinformed the shipper as to the rate is not grounds for 
assessing the cheaper less-than-carload rate. 
Routing—Conflict Between Bill of Lading and Marks on Package. 

Oregon.—Question: Kindly give us your version of the fol- 
lowing: 

We made a small shipment of freight to a certain consignee 
who has stores at Big Timber, Mont., and Billings, Mont. In 
error we stenciled the shipment for Big Timber, when we 
should have marked it for Billings. The bill of lading was 
made out to read “destination Billings.’ When the shipment 
arrived at the depot of the carrier it was noticed that the bill 
of lading and the markings on the shipment did not agree. 
Thereupon the carrier’s receiving clerk changed the bill of lading 
to read “Big Timber” to conform with markings on the packages. 
This they say was done with the consent of the driver, who 
had no authority from us to make any changes. No authority 
was shown on the original bill of lading or on the copies for 
the change made. We were not aware of the facts until the 
shipment arrived at Big Timber. The customer, expecting his 
goods at Billings, wired us and upon an investigation we found 
the facts mentioned above and that the shipment had arrived 
at Big Timber, which we subsequently had reshipped at an 
expense of $4.45 over and above what it should have been if 
shipped to Billings direct. We insist that the carrier violated 
section 10 of the Uniform Bill of Lading, that they should ac- 
knowledge their liability and pay the claim. 

Answer: In its opinion in Parlin & Orendorff Plow Co. of 
St. Louis vs. United States Express Co., 26 I. C. C. 561, covering 
a similar state of facts, the Commission held that the carrier 
in issuing the receipt was not bound to call attention to the 
change in destination made in the receipt, and should not be 
required to return the goods without charge. See also C. S. 
Brackett Co. vs. Great Northern Express Co., 29 I. C. C. 667. 


Limitations of Actions Under Section 206-A of Transportation Act 


Massachusetts.—Question: Quite recently the United States 
Railroad Administration issued, through its General Solicitor’s 
office a circular, No. 56, notifying every carrier whose property 
was under federal control that, in accordince with section 206 (a) 
of the transportation act 1920, all actions at law will be barred 
after February 28, 1922. It is understood that this notice re- 
fers to actions on all classes of claims, including loss and dam- 
age claims, involving shipments moving during the federal con- 
trol period. 

A question has arisen in my mind as to just how the in- 
structions issued will affect the future handling of the following 
claim: 

A shipment of cotton was forwarded from a point in the 
southeast on February 20, 1920. It moved via ocean and rail 
route and by way of New York. On account of the labor con- 
dition existing at New York the shipment was held on the 
steamship company’s wharf and lighter for several months, and 
it actually did not reach its destination until the latter part of 
August, 1920. 

As you are aware, the bill of lading contract issued by the 
originating carrier and covering this shipment contained the 
following clause: “Suits for loss, damage or delay shall be 
instituted only within two years and one day after the delivery 
of the property, or, in case of failure to make delivery, then 
within two years and one day after a reasonable time for de- 
livery jhad elapsed.” In the case cited the shipment was dam- 
aged by water and a claim was properly filed with the destina- 
tion carrier to cover such damage. The question arises as to 
whether the limitation provided in section 206 (a) will bar a 
civil action on the claim after February 28, 1922. In other 
words, can it be held that this statutory enactment takes prece- 
dence over or varies the terms of one of the conditions of the 
bill of lading contract? 

Answer: The provisions of section 206-A of the transporta- 
tion act are applicable to all actions at law, including claims 
for loss and damage, and the effect thereof is to cut short any 
right of action, including a claim for loss or damage, which, 
under the provisions of the bill of lading, might have been sued 
on within two years and one day from the date the cause of 
action accrued, namely, within two years and one day after the 
delivery of the property, or, in case of failure to make delivery, 
then within two years and one day after a reasonable time for 
delivery hadselapsed. 

As a matter of fact, however, unless a shipment is both 
unreasonably delayed and injured in transit, as in the instant 
case, claims for loss, damage or delay will be barred under the 
two year and one day .period of the bill of lading at or about 
the same time as they are barred under the two year period 
of section 206-A of the transportation act 1920. 


Damages—Measure of 


Alabama.—Question: Please give us your opinion, or a 
ruling, in a case where a shipper sells his goods f. o. b. shipper’s 
plant, with full freight allowed to destination, and shipper pre- 
pays the charges, and a part or all of the shipment is lost by 
the carrier, should claim be filed against the carrier for the 
amount of prepay in addition to the invoice value of the goods, 
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or can we only recover for the actual amount of our invoice 
less the freight charges prepaid? 

Answer: Where the invoice value at point of origin is used 
as the basis of the settlement of a claim for loss, the prepaid 
freight charges should be refunded by the carrier. 


EXPORT BILL OF LADING 


The Trafic World Washington Bureay 


The Commission has reopened, February 24, the export 
part of the bills of lading case, No. 4844, on representations by 
the Shipping Board that unless the Commission amended Part 
11 of the export bill it would not be able to give its approval, 
pursuant to the provisions of section 19 of the merchant marine 
act. The board notified the Commission that it intended soon 
to issue a port bill of lading and it was of the opinion that 
there should be no variation between Part 11 and the bill it 
intended to issue. One of the amendments suggested by the 
board was that the liability of the carrier by water shall be in- 
creased from $100 to $250 per package. Hearing on the board’s 
proposal will be held March 4 before McChord, Potter and Hall. 


SENATE PASSES VALUATION BILL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureay 


The Senate, passed February 24, S. 539, the Cummins Bill, 
relieving the Commision of the work of making an estimate of 
how much more it would cost now to condemn lands held by 
railroads than it cost when they were acquired. 


PRESIDENT SIGNS S. B. 621 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Bulletin—The President, late February 24, signed Senate 
Bill 621, extending the time for the filing of overcharge claims 


and the bringing of suits on the Commission’s awards of repara- 
tion. 


EXPORT MEAT TARIFFS SUSPENDED 


By an order in I. and S. No. 1494, the Commission has 
suspended from February 20 until June 20, 1922, the opera- 
tion of schedules published in Supplements Nos. 7 to joint tariff 
of Agents E. B. Boyd and W. J. Kelly, I. C. C. Nos. A-1233 and 
1138, respectively. The suspended schedules propose to elimi- 
nate the application of export class rates on fresh meats and 
dressed poultry, from Chicago, Kansas City, St. Louis, Louisville 
and various other Missouri, Mississippi and Ohio river crossings 
and interior northern and western points, resulting in increases 
in the rates on fresh meats, for instance, from Chicago to Key 
West, Fla., from 148 to 166 cents per 100 pounds. 





Digest of New Complaints 





No. 13479. The Republic of France vs. Director General, as agent. 

Unjust, unreasonable and unlawful storage charges on alcohol, 
oil and tobacco at Boston. Asks for reparation. 

No. 13480. The Republic of France vs. Director General, as agent. 

Unjust, unreasonable and unlawful storage charges on explosives 
at Wilmington, Del. Asks for reparation. 

No. 13481. The Republic of France vs. Director General, as agent. 

Unjust, unreasonable and unlawful storage charges on acid at 
New York. Asks for reparation. 

No. 13482. Cradock Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va., vs. Norfolk Southern. 

Unjust, unreasonable and unduly prejudicial rates on wood suit- 
able for making excelsior, from various points in North Carolina 
to Portsmouth, Va. Asks for just, reasonable and non-prejudicial 
rates, 

No. 13483. West Coast Lumbermen’s Assn., Portland, Ore., vs. Aber- 
deen & Rockfish et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates and minimum weights on cedar 
shingles and cedar lumber from points of origin in Oregon, Wash- 
ington and British Columbia to points in southeastern territory. 
Asks for joint through rates and minimum weights which are just 
and reasonable and for reparation. ; 

No. 13484. Fletcher & Wilson Coffee Co., Nashville, Tenn. vs. Director 
General, as agent. 

Unjust, unreasonable rates, as well as in violation of long-and- 
short-haul provision of Section 4 of the act, on peanuts, from 
Troy, Ala., to Nashville, Tenn., because rate of 514%c exceeded 44¢. 

- Asks reparation. 
No. 13485. North Packing and Provision Co. et al., Boston, Mass., VS. 
Boston & Albany et al. . 

Unreasonable and unlawful rates on live hogs from points west 
of Mississippi River in Iowa and adjacent states to plants of com- 
plainants in New England. Asks reparation. 

No. 13487. The Sugarland Industries, Sugar Land, Tex., vs. Galveston 
Wharf Co. 

Unjust and unreasonable charge for loading sugar at Galveston 
and for wharfage. Asks cease and desist order, just and reason- 
able charges, rules and regulations and reparation. 1 

No. 13488. Richard Young Co., New York City, vs. Director-General, 
as agent. a 

Unjust, unreasonable and discriminatory rates on kangaroo ro 
rabbit skins imported from Australia through Pacific coast por 
to New York, N. Y. Asks’ reparation. : . 

No, 13489. The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Denver, Colo., vs. Director 
General Davis, as agent. xe 

Excessive and unreasonable charges on seven carloads of cme 
braize or breeze from El More Coke Ovens, Colo., to Englevillé 
Colo. Asks reparation. 
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By ordering today you will get the full benefit of the 
service feature of your subscription—supplying to 
you, free of charge, all supplements which may be 
issued to cover any changes in any section of the 
book up to October 1, 1922. 


PRICE $6.00. Money refunded if the book is not entirely satisfactory and is returned in good condition within five days. 


THE TRAFFIC PUBLISHING COMPANY - 150 Lafayette Street, New York City 





There are many important Jobbing and Manufacturing centers along the line. of the 


KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
TEXARKANA & FT. SMITH RAILWAY 


These are in addition to the Jobbing Centers shown in issue of The Traffic World of February 18, 1922. 


TEXARKANA, ARK.-TEX. - - - POPULATION, 31,217. 
This city is divided by the Arkansas-Texas State Line, with the State Lines of Oklahoma and Louisiana not far distant. 
Iron ore in immense quantities in adjacent county of Cass. 
Manufacturing Industries—Mattress Factories, Cotton Oil Mills, Grain and Milling Companies, Furniture Factories, Potteries, 
Brick Manufacturing Company, Pipe and Vitrified Tile Works, Hardwood and Yellow Pine Sawmills, Sash and Door Factories, 
Largest Cedar Chest Factory in the world; Two large Casket Factories, Cooperage Plant, Creosoting Plant, Sheet Metal 
Factory, Wagon Works, Steam Engine Works, Boiler and Machine Works, Acid Manufacturing Plant, Cotton Compresses, 
Refrigerator Factory, Chair Stock Factory, Canneries, Refineries, Veneer Plants, Sweet Potato Curing Plants, Wholesale 
Hardware, Grocery Jobbers; the only window glass factory in Texas. 
40 of the principal industries located on the tracks of the Kansas City Southern Railway. 
We have DIRECT CONNECTION with all lines at Texarkana. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. - - - POPULATION, 50,000. 
Second largest City in State of Louisiana. 
Largest Cotton Market in Western Louisiana. 
Largest market for distribution of Automobiles in Western Louisiana. 
Largest Oil Refining center of Northwestern Louisiana—with the Caddo Oil Field adjoining Shreveport on the north we have 
one of the heaviest productions of Petroleum Oil and its products in Northwestern Louisiana. 
Manufacturing Industries—Cotton Compresses, Creosoting Works, Fertilizer Works, Window Glass Factory, Glass 
Factories, Foundries, Iron and Machine Shops, Lumber and Planing Mills, Saddle Works, Trunk Factories, Wagon Fac- 
tories, Electrical Works, Brick Plants, Mattress Factories, Acid Works, Peanut Products Plants, Silo Factories, Broom 
Factories, Belting Factories, Furniture and Box Factories, Automobile Factories and Assembling Plants. 
Largest distribution in Northwestern Louisiana for Grain and Grain Products. 
Large Cotton Oil Companies. 
Large Wholesale Groceries, Hardware, Implements, Dealers in Oil Well Supplies, Fruit and Produce Jobbers. 
Cedar Grove, within the switching limits of Shreveport, is a fast growing industrial center. Many large and flourishing 
industries are located at this point. 
50 of the principal industries in Shreveport are located on the tracks of the Kansas City Southern Railway, and we have 
direct connection with ALL LINES at Shreveport. 
Kansas City Southern Shops are located at Shreveport. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. - - - POPULATION, 15,000. 
Including Suburbs, West Lake and Lockport, 18,000. 
Center of the Rice producing territory of Western Louisiana. 


Manufacturing Industries—Rice Mills, Large Fence Factories, Immense Lumber Mills, Brick Factories, Sulphur Refining Works. 
Naval Stores center. 


Adjacent to Lake Charles—at Sulphur Mines, La., is the largest Sulphur Mine in the Western Hemisphere. 


The Kansas City Southern Railway is the SHORT LINE to these important centers, giving best service and prompt 
deliveries, and your traffic should be routed via this Line. 


For other principal points on the Kansas City Southern and Ft. Smith & Western Railway see next issue. 


H. A. WEAVER, General Freight Agent, J. F. HOLDEN, Vice-President, 
Kansas City Southern Railway, Kansas City, Mo. Kansas City Southern Railway, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Docket of the Commission 





Note. items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new, 
having been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Cancel- 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change in 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


February 27—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
11902—Beaumont Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Director General, 
Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western et al. 
12677—S. M. Bulley & Son vs. Director General, G. H. & S. A. et al. 
12512—Feeders’ Supply Co. vs C. B. & Q. and Director General. 
ee Petroleum Co. vs. Director General, St. L. S. W. 
et a 
February 28—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Finance docket 1108—In the matter of the ‘application of the P. & 
W. Va. Ry. for authority to issue capital stock and to assume ob- 
Tn te. and liability in respect of securities of West Side Belt 


Finance docket 2186—In the matter of the application of the P. & 
W. Va. Ry. Co. for authority to acquire control of the West Side 
Belt R. R. Co. 

Ex Parte 81—In the matter of the construction of paragraph (2) sec- 
tion 5 of the interstate commerce act. 

March 2—Argument at Washington, D. C. 

* Finance Docket 36—In the matter of the application of the Utah 
Terminal Ry. for a certificate of public convenience and necessity. 

March 3—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Clarke: 

* Finance Docket 2240—In the matter of the joint petition of the 
Valley Home Telephone Co. and the Michigan State Telephone Co. 
for a certificate that the proposed acquisition of the telephone 
properties of the former by the latter will be of advantage to the 
persons to whom service is to be rendered thereby and in the 
public interest, 

March 6—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Hosmer: 

12071—Adriatic Mining Co. et al. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 

March 7—Toledo, O.—Examiner Money: 

lt. and S, 1489—Intermediate switching charges at Toledo, O. 

March 7—Rochester, N. Y.—Examiner Waters: 

13266—In the matter of rates on and classification of fresh peaches 
within the state of New York. 

* 12765—Associated Fruit and Vegetable Industries of New York State 
et al. vs. Ann Arbor et al. 

March 8—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Pitt: 

Portions of fourth —s 2 awe Nos. 12144 of J. H. Glenn; 
7038 of A. C. L. R. 1573 of S. A. L. Ry.; 1548 of Sou. Ry.; 789 


of Ga. & Fla. Ry.; Sos of G. S. & F. Ry.; 1625, 1774 and 1775 of 
Cc. C. McCain. 


March 8—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner McQuillan: 

13295—The Atlantic Refining Co. vs. Director General. 

13291—Vim Motor Truck Co. vs. Director General. 

13311—The Wm. Cramp & Sons Ship and Engine Building Co. vs. 
Director General. 

March 8—Bangor, Me.—Public Utilities Commission of Maine: 

Finance Docket 1720—Application for authority and approval of 
I. C. C. in the matter of abandonment of operation of a certain 
portion of the line of railroad of Bangor & Aroostook R. R. Co. 

March 9—Parkersburg, W. Va. ner - H. Wagner: 
11733—Parkersburg Rig and Reel Co. & O. et al. 
13320—Parkersburg Rig and Reel Co. poy & B. & Q. et al. 
13321—Parkersburg Rig and Reel Co. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
13323—Parkersburg Rig and Reel Co. vs. B. & O. S. W. R. R. et al. 
13324—Parkersburg Rig and Reel Co. vs. W. F. R. & Ft. W. R. R. et al 


pe es Rig and Reel Co. vs. M. K. & T. Ry. of Texas 


13362—Parkersburg Rig and Reel Co. vs. . & R. Ry. et al. 
March 9—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner Gassidy : 

12713—The Singer Mfg. Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R. et al. 

12714—The Singer Mfg. Co. vs. Can. Pac. ‘+. et al. 


a wna Singer Mfg. Co. vs. Director General, C. & E. I. R. R. 
et a 


12731—The Singer Mfg. Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. et al. 
12887—National Veneer and Panel Mfrs. Assn. et al. vs. Aberdeen & 
Rockfish et al. 
March 9—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner McQuillan: 
13254—General American Tank Car Corporation vs. Pa. R. R. 
13256—David Lupton’s Sons Co. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
March 9—Spokane, Wash.—Examiner Hillyer: 
13241—T. J. Murray vs. Director General, G. N. Ry., et al. 
13315—Arlington Silver Mining Co. vs. G. N. ” et al. 
—_ 10—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Money 
- and S. 1488—Non-application of transit getetages on deficiencies in 
weight of grain. 
March 10—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner McQuitian: 
13333—Hercules Powder Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. R., Director General et al. 
13343—Schanck, Hutchinson & Field vs. Pa. ‘R. R. 
March 10—Washington, D C.—Examiner Kephart: 
12726—Hagerstown Chamber of Commerce vs. W. Md. Ry. et al. 
March 10—Spokane, Wash.—Examiner Hillyer: 
13399—Centennial Mill Co. vs. Director General, O-W. R. & bay Co. 
13414—Arlington Silver Mining Co. vs. Director "General ao G. N. Ry. 
March 11—Parkersburg, W. Va.—Examiner W. H. Wagner: 
13446—R. G. Gillespie vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. 
March 13—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Shanafelt: 
* |, and S. 1483—Horses and mules from Kansas City, Mo., and Wichita, 
Kan., to New Orleans, La., Memphis, Tenn., and other points. 
March 13—New York, N. Y.—Examiner McQuillan: 
a National League of Commission Merchants of the U. S. 
vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
13120 (Sube No. 1)—American Fruit Growers, Inc., New York di- 
vision, vs. Pa. R. R. 
13120 (Sub. No. 2)—Chas. A. Houck vs. Pa. R. R. 
13120 (Sub. No. 3)—J. & & Lippman, Inc., vs. Pa. R. R 
13120 (Sub. No. 4)—M. H Hellman vs Pa. R. KR. 
13120 (Sub. No. 5)—I. Lowenthal vs. Pa. R. R. 
13120 (Sub No. 6)—J. Pratt Carroll, Inc., vs. Pa. R. 


13120 (Sub. No. 7)—American Fruit Growers, Inc., "ea York di- 
vision, vs. Pa. R. R. 


March 13—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Barclay: 
12066—Construction and repair of railway equipment. 
March 13—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Eddy: 
1. and S. 1483—Horses and mules from Kansas City, Mo., and Wich- 
ita, Kan., to New Orleans, La., Memphis, Tenn., and other points. 
March 13—Zanesville, O.—Examiner W. H. Wagner: 
13277—American Clay Products Co. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
March 13—Allentown, Pa.—Examiner H. J. Wagner: 
13278—Trojan Powder Co.: vs. P. & R. Ry. et al. 
March 13—Washington, D. “wow se Kephart: 
13109—Star Timber Co. vs. C. & N 
March 13—Seattle, Wash. —Examiner eine: 
ee Lime Co. vs. Director General, C. M. & St. 


11767 homas W. Simmons & Co. vs. Director General. 


Re: Consolidation of Railroads, I. C. C. Docket No. 12964 


PROF. WILLIAM Z. RIPLEY, of Harvard University, who, under the direction of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
prepared a report on the consolidation of the railway properties of the United States into a limited number of systems, delivered 
an address before the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn on January 24th, in which he chiefly discussed the railway question with 


relation to labor and finance, the relation between state and federal regulation, the aspects of efficient service, and the tentative 


plan of the Commission to effect a consolidation of the railroads for the purpose of creating an effective national system of 
railroads which shall prove serviceable to the public and afford a safe investment for private capital. 


A stenographic report of this address (32 typwrittem pages) can be secured from us at $3.00 a copy. 
THE STATE LAW REPORTING COMPANY, Woolworth Building, New York City 








GEORGE N. BROWN GEORGE L. BOYLE 


BROWN & BOYLE 






Special attention to Freight Rate Adjustments 
and Practice before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission 
Room 806 American National Bank Building 
Telephone Main 2702 Washington, D. C. 


GEORGE T. BELL 
COMMERCE COUNSEL 


For five years Attorney-Examiner, Interstate Com- 

merce Commission. For ten years Commerce Counsel, 

various shippers’ organizations, and member National 
Industrial Traffic League. 


Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 

















DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEY 





LESSER & LESSER 
Attorneys and Counsellors at Law Attorneys and Counsellors at Law 
277 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 


TRAFFIC CLAIMS and 
SHIPPERS’ FREIGHT CLAIMS 


JOHN M. STERNHAGEN 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Interstate Commerce and 
Federal Tax Law 


105 South La Salle Street 







PRACTICING BEFORE THE 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


KARL KNOX GARTNER 


COMMERCE COUNSEL 
101-706 WOODWARD BLDG., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


(For a number of years attorney and ex- 
aminer, Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


EDWARD A. HAID 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
1411-16 Liberty Central Trust Building, 
St. Louls, Mo. 


Special attention to matters before Interstate 
Commerce and State Commissions and railroad 
CHICAGO | and rate litigation and claims. 
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Freight Rates Lowered 


Merchandise Shipments 


On all merchandise taking 3rd, 4th and 5th 
class carload rates under Official Classifica- 
tion and Class A and 5th Class carload rate 
under Western Classification our Consoli- 
dated Carload Merchandise Service from 
Boston, New York, Newark, N. J., Philadel- 
phia, Cleveland, Cincinnati to Chicago, and 
from Chicago to any of the points above 
mentioned, as well as to St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco and 
Seattle, affords shippers that chance they 
have looked for to secure lower freight rates. 


Remember this on your next shipment and don’t 
forget that you not alone save money by using this 
service, but time through prompt delivery of your 
L.C.L. shipments as enumerated above. 


TRANS: CONTINENTAL 


te 





Export and Domestic Freight Forwarders 


Consolidators of Household Goods, Machinery, Automobiles and Pianos and 
General Merchandise for Domestic shipment, and everything for Export 


General Offices: Chicago, 203 South Dearborn St. 
Eastern Offices: New York, Woolworth Bldg. 


Boston, Old South Bldg. Cleveland, Hippodrome Bldg. 
Buffalo, Ellicott Square Los Angeles, Van Nuys Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Drexel Bldg. San Francisco, Monadnock Bldg. 
Cincinnati, Union Trust Bldg. Seattle, Alaska Bldg. 


Portland, Oregon, 13th and Kearney Sts. 


Write the Nearest Office 
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EUROPEAN SERVICE 


United States Shipping Board A-1 Steamers 


Mobile, Pensacola and Gulfport to Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, 
Ghent, Havre, Bordeaux and other French Atlantic ports. 





WINDWARD ISLANDS SERVICE 


Regular Service, United States Shipping Board A-1 Steamers 


Mobile to Jamaica, Haiti, Santo Domingo, Porto Rico, Guadeloupe, Martinique, Barbados, 
Trinidad, Curacao; also North Coast South America, including Colombia; also Mexican ports. 





ST. LOUIS OFFICE: 1217 Pierce Building BIRMINGHAM OFFICE: 424-425 Chamber of Commerce Building 
IRVING H. HELLER, Manager GEO. C. McLAUGHLIN, Manager 


NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVES: W. E. HEDGER-JENKS CO., Inc. 
25 Beaver Street 


CHICAGO REPRESENTATIVE: M. EDW. KIENAPPEL 
112 West Adams Street 
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TANK LINE 
SHARON. PA 


‘Pennsylvania’ Construction 
Stands Up Under All 
Conditions 


A number of “PENNSYLVANIA” Tank 
Cars have been sold and leased for service 
in the Mexican oil fields. where they have 
satisfactorily demonstrated their capacity to 
come through the unusual traffic conditions 
of that rich oil land. 











At the left (bottom) is shown the top view 
of the ‘“‘PENNSYLVANIA” Arch Bar Truck; 
directly above it is a view showing the slab- 
bing and running board arrangement as ap- 
plied to “PENNSYLVANIA” Underframes. 
Above is a broadside showing the long clean 
cut Tank, the Tank Band Anchorage, Dome 
Platforms and Miscellaneous Detailed Con- 
struction of the latest Type A-1 D “PENN- 
SYLVANIA” Tank Car. 


There are more than 5,000 “PENNSYL- 
VANIA” Tank Cars in the Pennsylvania 
Tank Line. Information as to lease and 
operation may be obtained from any of our 
district offices. 


“After all, quality counts’’ 


The Pennsylvania Tank Car Company 
Pennsylvania Car Company 
Pennsylvania Tank Line 


Sharon, Pennsylvania 


New York St. Louis 
Houston Tampico 
Kansas City Tulsa j 
Denver San Francisco 


“Pennsylvania Tank Cars are used by Leaders of Industry 
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FAMOUS SKYLINE OF LOWER MANHATTAN 
NEW YORK 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC STEAMSHIP “M 
BEGINNING HER TRIP TO NEW ORLEANS 
“ONE HUNDRED GOLDEN HOURS AT SEA” 


